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Summary of Assets : 

Par Value. Market Value. 

$ 594,130 72 

1,759,249 74 

1,909,500 00 

26,500 00 

790,533 83 

5,336,630 00 

90,800 00 

172,557 00 

4,096,194 00 
339,450 00 } 

91,500 00 

Bonds and Mortgages, being Ist lien on Real Estate 248,498 33 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand 123,625 00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents 533,983 99 
Interest due and accrued on Ist January, 1899 50,034 18 
Liabilities : en 

$3,000,000 00 

4,048,577 00 

684,785 43 

4,427,802 36 — 


$12,161,164 79 








Surplus as Regards Policy Holders : - $7,427,802 36 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 














THE BASES OF MYSTIC KNOWLEDGE 
By E. RECEJAC 
Translated from the French by Sara Carr Upton. 8vo, $2.50 
‘* A remarkable book on its purely literary merits, and a valuable contribution to philosophic literature. . 


This is a brilliant and convincing essay.”,—HENRY MILLS ALDEN in Literature, 


In the International Theological Library 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


By GEORGE B. STEVENS, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Systematic Theology in Yale University. 
Octavo, $2.50 met. 


‘* The aim of this volume is to set forth, in systematic form, the doctrinal contents of the New Testament 
according to its natural divisions, The Book is not apologetic or controversial ; it is expository, not defensive. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
HOLY SCRIPTURE 


By CHARLES A. BRIGGS, D.D. Octavo, $3.00 met 
‘*Professor Briggs has made a new and greatly enlarged work out of his well-known volume, ‘ Biblical 


Study.’ . . . We recognize it as a thesaurus of sound learning, which lays the whole Church under debt to 
its honored author,”’— Zhe Outlook, 


CATHOLICISM, ROMAN AND ANGLICAN 


By A. M, FAIRBAIRN, D.D., LL.D. Crown 8vo, $2.00 


A critical analysis of the ideals of Catholicism, and of the Catholic revival in England. 


‘* We strongly recommend the mastery of these papers here reprinted as the best possible preparation for 
an intelligent comprehension of the present ecclesiastical situation in England. . . . The essays are ex- 
cellent studies, and in every way up to Dr. Fairbairn’s previous work.’’—Glasgow Hera/d. 


THE KINGDOM. By GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, D.D.° Octave, $2.00 


‘*Dr. Boardman’s method is distinctively expository, and his book has for the thoughtful Bible reader or 
teacher the specific value of a practical and homiletical commentary upon the New Testament doctrine of the 
Kingdom—its nature, laws, method, institutions, and consummation,’’— Zhe Outlook. 


THE CHRISTIAN CONQUEST In the International Critical Commentary 
OF ASIA THE BOOKS OF SAMUEL 


Studies and Personal Observations of Oriental Relig- : 
ions, By JoHN Henry Barrows, D. ry (The A Critical and Exegetical Commentary. By HENRY 


Morse Lectures of 1898.) amo, $1.50. PRESERVED SMITH, D.D. 8vo, $3.00 met, 

“Dr, Barrows is an optimist. His judgments are calm ‘*No books of the Old Testament needed this enlightened 
and dispassionate, . . . Une can scarcely read this book treatment more than the books of Samuel, and the task could 
without deriving from it much information and real profit.’ have fallen to none more competent for it than Professor 
—Literature. Smith.”— The Outlook, 

The First Apology for Christianity An Exegetical By WALLACE NELSON STEARNS, With an Intro- 
Study. By Professor A, B. Bruck, D,D.  8vo, duction by Professor J. H. THAYER,  8vo, 
$2.50. $1.50 ne, _ 
“The book is clear, in places eloquent. ... It remains ‘It is an essential in every theological library. Its defini- 

a_ valuable contribution to knowledge and devotion.”— tions are all brief, but they contain the substance of what most 

The Evangelist. of us need to know.”’— The Congregationalist. 














Charles Scribner’s ~ ll 153-157 Fifth Ave., New York 
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TOLSTOY. 


BORROW. 


Twenty Cents a Copy. 


MAY NUMBER NOW READY 


The Critic 


An Illustrated Monthly Review of 
Literature, Art and Life 


PARTIAL CONTENTS FOR MAY 


THACKERAY. The first paper in aseries 


by the well-known authority on Thack- 
eray, Mr. Frederick S. Dickson, of 
Philadelphia. After years of searching, 
with special knowledge at command, Mr. 
Dickson has discovered a mine of Thack- 
eray richness: sketches, ballads, and 
over 100 drawings, never before collected. 
The series begins in the May number of 


The Critic and will run through eight - 


numbers at least. 

‘«How Count Tolstoy Lives 
and Works,’’ by P. Sergyeenko. With 
rare portraits and fac-simile of Tolstoy’s 
manuscript. 


KLONDIKE. Howtwo women, Mrs. Ros- 


well D. Hitchcock and Miss Edith Van 
Buren, ‘‘ did’’ the city of Dawson. 
‘Life, Writings,’’ etc., of 
George Borrow, with portrait and illus- 
trations, by A. I. du P. Coleman. 


BEARDSLEY. «The Early Work of 


Aubrey Beardsley.’’ An appreciation, 
with reproductions of the artist's work, 
many heretofore unpublished pictures. 
A striking portrait of Mr. Beardsley is 
the frontispiece of the number. 


Art and Drama of the month, timely book reviews and 


4 Tue Louncsr, with portraits of John Jay Chapman, 
> Julia Marlowe, Herbert Putnam, Stephen Bonsal’ and 
$ others, alsoa page of Miss Duncan’s Omar Dances, 


FOR SALE AT ALL NEWS STANDS 
Two Dollars a Year 


THE CRITIC CO. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York 


it ttn ty by dn dni dy by dy i dn tn i i i 
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THE MINNEAPOLIS TIMES’ 


Presbyterian General Assembly 
Supplement. 


polis Times, leading Northwestern daily, will re- 
roceedi of the Presbyterian Genera} 
estminster «hurch, Minneapolis, 
ons meet- 
and in charge of 
. ry ry. He will 
en, &@n y & full staff 
t covering the aa. 
he Times with its Assem- 
any cl 
if for an 


ill 
sb 
x 
Address with fifty cents, by coin or postal order, 


A. F. HAMMOND. Superintendent of Circulation, 
THE TIMES, Minneapolis, Minn. 





SCIENCE OF RELIGION. 
OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago. 


Just Published 
THE ETHICAL PROBLEM, by P. Carus. 








We Publish 


To Authors: 
A tlew book every day in 
Manuscripts required. tah year. ry day 


ENNYSON NEELY, Publish er S157 9 AVE 


- 


USE OUR LEDGER AND LINEN PAPERS. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros,, Westfield, Mass. 




















For the Home, Library, Sick Room, Studio, Office, School Room. 


piece of furniture. Com- 
pactly fol 


Thousands in 
use giving the | 
best of satisfac- 
tion. Shipped 
on approve! fh 
freight paid. If not as repre- / 
jsented, money refunded. 4 

Light, durable, ornament- 

b ade of stee! tubing, 

enameled in black. Trim-. 
ings nickel plated. All adjustments are 
/autom. Ou ed 


atic. r jet mailed free. 
D. H. ALLEN & CO., Miamisburg, 0. 
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° e e Seymour Building, 
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eRe “a “Kipling on The Brink” 


re | | 


The—— 
Illustrated 
American 
Magazine 


May Number now ready. 

Every issue has been utterly and absolutely dif- 
ferent from anything else on the market, and 
has contained more artistic pictures than any 
other magazine published, not even excepting 
Century, Harper’s or Scribner's. 

Take the May Issue, for instance (now for sale on 
the news-stands.) 

The front page by A. B. Wenzell is beautiful. 

There are 16 pages in color. 

The Stanlaws :girl, There are four inserts. in color by Howard Cort 

as she appears in Hamilton King, Frank Hopkinson, anda full. 

the Illustrated page portrait of Rudyard Kipling. There is 

American Maga- a full-page, in color, of the $30,000 Lawson 

zine. Pink. 

There are eight magnificent full pages of pictures 
of prominent American actresses printed in 
an entirely new color scheme. 

There is a great story of the Cuban war, entitled : 
‘«The Hero of Moron,’’ by Charles Edward 
Barns, and a number of short stories, alj 
fully illustrated. 





Youcan’t possibly make a mistake 
by sending 25 cents in stamps or silver 
for a copy of the May issue, If you 
are near a news-stand, just glance 
through a copy. You will surely buy 
it. §$3.00a year. And for a limited period the publishers are offering, with each year's subscription, 
a fine hand printed artist's proof of a Wenzell drawing, suitable for the wall of any room, 


THE ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
1123 BROADWAY 


Townsend Building 25th Street and Broadway, New York City 
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EDUCATION. Wheaton Seminary for Young Women 


65th year gpar-hegine 13 “99. Advanced courses for high-school — and others 
Y ALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, For | not — 1 — gee —e = Fa ns hg A = Sree Se! art 


o and music. G ou ports, extensive 
Sow Bae Sia Haven, ris ee ences. Beauti healthful “Titunted 28 miles trom Boston. F 








| views address fay "and he Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A.M., D.D., Norton, Mass. 


Ask dealers for Special Diabetic Food, for Diabetes. 
them — see tha 
packages cote Cluten:Flour, for Dyspepsia and Constipation, 


{hese Gmphiet Barley Crystals, for Kidney Trounles. 


Se Cc S 242. scl Pe FARWELL @ RUINES, Watertowa, . ¥., 0.54. 
~_ TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 
Ff UROPE, English, coaching. Holland, Germany, Austie, The Gateway fo Eu- 

seen On Particulars of | re yt "s Pisvare” Tours, rope is H. 8 Gaze & Sons 
Going : a Tourist seh re Ae 
Abreea{ Onl a Bicycle Trip? 

Send for small book, “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists 
ce aee ” 10 cents in stamps, 


F, 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Box 1870, Boston. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK... ARDEN ay HOTEL 


Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 
eae BOSTON, OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


Forty minutes from Eee York City or Brooklyn, 
via Long Island Railro 


BARNES & DUNKLEE. Proprietors. oOMs LARGE J AND AIRY. 
by steam. 
FINEST GOLF LINKS C 
Health by Right Livi ig. eneTace Pani staal booklet rar ke” ga apo 


cation to F.C. ARF ORD, Manager. 


At N. Y. Office, St. James “Building, Brdadway and 
26th St., Mondays and Wednesdays, 12 z 


The St. Denis, 
































Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Church. 


Che Jackson Sanatorium EUROPEAN PLAN. 


: ‘The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
Dansville, Liyingston County, N. Y. acquired can be readily traced to its 


Most beautiful and commodious Fire 
Proof Building in, the. world, used 06.0. Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Health Institution. All forms of Hydro- Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 


therapeutics, massage, rest cure, elec- 
tricity administered by skilled attendants. and Moderate Prices. 


A staff of regular physicians of large ex- 

perience ; accommodations and service of WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 
highest class. Superior cuisine directed b 
by Emma P. Ewing, teacher of cooking 
at Chautauqua. Do not fail to write for © sie EcyPT and Hoty LAND 
illustrated literature and terms if seeking by the PRINCE LINE. 


health orrest. Address hi ie New, first-class fast steamers.... 
wal Rates lower than by other Lines. 





J. Arthur Jackson, M.D., Secretary, BGS C.B.RICHARD & CO.,G.P. Agts. 
Box 23. 4 2 Prince Line, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 











FU ROPE =“ rer toe J )O MINION LINE 


TON on one of the Fast Steamers of the Crossing the Atlantic under 7 days. 
S. S.“‘NEW ENGLAND,” S. S.“‘CANADA,” S. S.‘‘ DERBYSHIRE.” 
11,600 Tons. Twin Screw. 9,000 Tons. Twin Screw. 7,000 Tons. Twin Screw. 
Sailing from Fitchburg R. R. Docks, Charlestown, every alternate Wednesday for Queenstown and Liverpool. 
ST. L AWRENCE SERVICE tear and enone to  eerenrost. “ie ieusounsaay. 
” t 
For rates, p.aas and information regarding these services, ae to or aaa OUND E IE 4: 
Richards, Mills & Co., 103 State Street, Boston, or 69 Dearborn Street. Chicago, Ill. 
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UNDE iT. vil if ill publish on May 4th a series of articles, by 
mad -a life study of the international problems of Asia, 
" which will include an elaborate map:specially 

’ prepared from the latest data, four times the 

size of a page of THE INDEPENDENT, 

printed in colors. The need for such infor- 

“mation at the present moment is certainly 

‘great. The Asiatic continent can no longer 


be looked upon as something apart from the United States.. We have an 
integral share in its development, and should be thoroughly posted on its 
different phases. The scope of the number is indicated effectively by the 





following list of articles and writers already arranged for : 


THE ENGLISH EMPIRE: ITS DEVELOPMENT, 
Rt. Hon, Sir CHARLES DILKE, M, P., Lon- 
don, England. 


FRANCE IN INDO-CHINA, . 
M. PAuL GUIYESSE, ex-Minister of Colonies, 
Paris, France. 


THE REHABILITATION OF THE SULTAN, 
Prof. ARMINIUS VAMBERY, of the University 
of Budapest, Hungary. 


THE ROOF OF THE WORLD, 
Capt, FRANCIS E, YOUNGHUSBAND, Indian 
Staff Corps, Rajputana, India, 

CHINA, 
Henry NorMaN, ofthe ‘‘London Chronicle,’’ 
London, England. 


JAPAN AS A CONTINENTAL POWER, 


Ex-Premier Count Oxuma, Tokio, Japan. 


. THE. EXTENSION OF -RUSSIA : 
- AND PURPOSE, 


KOREA: DEPENDENT OR INDEPENDENT, 


** A Patriotic Korean,’’ 


THE UNITED STATES AND ASIATIC POLITICS, 
Prof. JOHN BASSETT Moore, of Columbia 
University, Secretary of the Spanish-American 
Peace Commission and ex- Assistant Secoy 
of State, 


THE INTERNATIONAL ROUTES OF ASIA, 
M. ELISEE RECiUS;.the well-known geogra- 
pher, Paris, France, 


_ THE RELIGIONS OF sae AS POLITICAL 


FORCES, 
Prof. T. W. Ruys-Davips, of the University 
of Oxford. 


ITS HISTORY 


Herr VLADIM(R HOLMSTREM, of the ‘St, 
Petersburg Viedomosti.’’ 


The map which will accompany the articles (about {2 x 18 inches) will 
be brought strictly up to date, including the latest boundaries and spheres 


of influence arranged between the great Powers. 


In view of the great 


demand that may be expected, greater even in all 
probability than that for the Africa Number of last N FW 
May, which was soon exhausted, a large edition will 


be printed and orders should be sent in promptly, but 
we cannot guarantee to fill orders for the Asia num- 


ber unless received before May 3. 
SINGLE COPIES, 


—§MAP 


INCLUDING THE MAP, FIVE CENTS. 
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BROADWAY & 11TH ST. 


Sale of Silks, 


A large assortment of this season’s Fancy Silks, 
including 108 different lines, specially reduced for 
this week. 


10,000 yards Taffetas Checks and Stripes, 
50 and 65 cents; 
Regularly 8 cents. 
7,000 yards of novelty Taffetas, 
85 cents per yard; 
Regularly $1 25. 
Broche Silks, Satin and Taffetas grounds, 
$1.00 per yard; 
Regularly $1.50. 
4,000 yards Blue and White Printed Indias, 
50 cents per yard; 
Regularly 65 and 85 cents. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 





Registered Trade Mark. 


Washable 
French Grenadine 


is avery lacey fabric with satin like stripes running through 
it about twoinches apart, It is in colored grounds, printed 
in colors and white ; when made up over acolored founda- 
tion it is very effective in appearance and at the same time 
it makes a very practical and serviceable afternoon gown 
for summer use, The colors are Black, Navy, Sky, Helio, 
and Pink. Price 35 centsa yard. 

§'We are also exhibiting at this time very full assortments 
of Madras, Oxfords, and other shirting material for waists; 
Linen Lawns, Dimities, Fancy Muslins, and Ginghams 
for gowns ; Piques, Ducks, and heavy materials for tailor- 
made suits and for golfing and cycling wear. 


“THE LINEN STORE.” 
JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 


14 West 23d Street, New York. 








Feder’s 
Pompadour 
Skirt Protector 


‘(Covered by United States and Foreign Patents) 


Soars high above all 
other Skirt Bindings 


It is unapproachable in quality and durability. 

It sweeps away ali worry and care of how to 
keep skirt edges well bound, neatand clean, and 
withal it is guaranteed to last as long as the skirt. 

— : the Original—as it is also 9 om 
and it retails at per yard. The 
enormous and 7 cents growing sale of 
Feder’s has made possible great economies in the 
cost of manufacture, and the low price of 7 cents 
thus made possible will further increase it’s popu- 
larity. 

THE GENUINE has the name FEDER’S stamped 
on every yard, and is wound on spools as illus- 
trated above. 

“ Don’t accept worthless and fraudulent imita- 
tions at any price—for it’s impossible to make 
anything better than Feder’s, which is itself 
the best, and to save a cent or two in price and 
get trash is poor economy. Send back anything 
that has not got the word Feder’s on every yard, 
and insist on having Feder’s charged at 7 cents. 

At all first-class dry goods ‘stores, or write to 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS 
New York 


(Copyrighted by Fettingill, N. Y.) Est. 1847. 


SPUN GLASS LININGS 


The appearance justifies the name 
They are to be had in all colors and retail for 2§c. a yard 
and are superior to Taffeta Silks in strength, durability and 
appearance. All Dry Goods Houses, or write to 


J. W. Goddard & Sons, 98 & 100 Bleecker St., N.Y. 
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Survey of the World. 


The Mazet Committee in New 
The Mazet york has taken testimony 
Committee. showing that Croker receives 
one-half of the commissions collected by his 
friend, Andrew Freedman, the resident di- 
rector of a Maryland bonding company, on 
the company’s business, which consists in 
giving bonds for public officers and contrac- 
tors. This company has cut down the busi- 
ness of the similar company in which Sen- 
ator Platt’s son is a prominent officer. It is 
shown that while the business of the Croker- 
rreedman company rose from less than 
$200,000 in 1897 to $5,390,000 in 1898, that 
of the Platt company fell from $4,340,000 in 
1897 to $2,068,000 in the following year. The 
Platt company still has a majority of the 
bonds for saloon-keepers and others in the 
State outside of the city, but nearly all the 
city business comes to the Croker company. 
Croker and other witnesses repeatedly re- 
minded the committee last week that the 
methods of the Republican State boss were 
like those of the Democratic city boss, but 
the committee by a strict party vote rejected 
a resolution for the examination of Senator 
Platt, his son, Mr. Quigg, and other Repub- 
licans. It was said by Abraham Gruber, the 
law partner: of ex-Governor Black, that Mr. 
Black might act as counsel for a Democratic 
municipal committee if one should be ap- 
pointed to examine Senator Platt and his as- 
sociates. The greater part of the testimony 
recently taken has been cumulative with re 
spect to the methods of Croker and his boss 
government. It appears from Croker’s own 
Statements and those of his associates that 
he has been, as he said, “ working for his 
pocket all the time.” A gas company in 
Flushing, which desired’ a contract from the 
city, placed one-fifth of its stock in Freed- 


man’s hands for the benefit of Croker and 
himself, according to the story told by one 
of the directors. The deputy who assessed 
Croker’s house for taxation made the figures 
toohigh. They werereduced andhe has lost his 
place. A whisky company employed friends 
of the Tammany Police Commissioners tuo 
sell its whisky in places where the favor cf 
the Commissioners is valuable. One witness 
who has kept a disreputable saloon testified 
that Police Captain Price required him to 
pay $150 per month and half of the pro- 
ceeds of all robberies in his place. The tes- 
timony of an architect pointed to methods 
resembling blackmail in the Department of 
Buildings. Croker declined to answer nearly 
all questions concerning his holdings of cor- 
poration stock on the ground that they re- 
ferred to his private business. 





The Army Beef Court of 
Inquiry took very little tes- 
timony last week, but be- 
gan to review the mass of evidence and to 
prepare its report. George L. Taylor, a 
chemist who served as a lieutenant in Porto 
Rico, testified that he detected the presence 
of the disinfectant called formaldehyde in 
refrigerated beef on the transport “ Ches- 
ter.” There was received from J. S. Arm- 
strong, president of the Armstrong Packing 
Company, of Dallas, a deposition in which he 
related the substance of a conversation with 
Commissary General Eagan. He was the 
lowest bidder for beef to be delivered from 
tne block. When he suggested that the bid- 
ders supplying refrigerated beef could not 
carry out the terms of the contract which 
required that the beef should be good for 
not less than seventy-two hours after with- 
drawal from the _ refrigerator, General 
TII5 


The Beef 
Investigation. 








1116 


Eagan told him that they had and would use 
a special process for preserving meat. A 
letter sent to the Department in June last 
by representatives of Armour & Co. was 
submitted. It said that these packers had 
solved the problem of preserving dressed 
beef for the required seventy-two hours; 
that the desired result could be reached only 
by the process which they controlled and 
had tested; that the process was harmless, 
and that the bids of the others who could 
not prove their ability to preserve the beef 
ought not to be accepted. General EHagan’s 
comments, written on this letter, were that 
“the tests made by Armour & Co.” were 
“not the only tests which have been made,” 
and he believed the accepted bidders were 
competent to do what they proposed to do. 
Professor Atwater testifieu that the samples 
of canned beef analyzed by him contained 
as large a proportion of nutritive elements 
as was found in fresh beef, but said that if 
hundreds of soldiers rejected canned beef 
because it was repulsive, something else 
should be substituted for it in the ration. 
Unofficial statements are published in Wash- 
ington, saying that the court will report 
that General Miles’s charges have not been 
sustained, but these may be misleading. 





The third of the great 
Jefferson dinners in 
New York, the dol- 
lar dinner of the workingmen, took 
place on the 19th. Many of the work- 
ingmen brought their wives and daugh- 
ters with them ,o the tables. The leading 
speakers were Mr. Bryan, Mayor Jones, of 
Toledo, and the Rey. Dr. McGlynn. At the 
beginning, John Brisben Walker, who pre- 
sided, made an address in which he pre- 
dicted that in the coming century riches 
would be “relegated to the background” 
and displaced by the dignity of labor, while 
man, free from the horrors of competition. 
would rise to “ intellectual standards which 
can now be only faintly imagined.” He 
saw at the present time the bosses, business 
firms, legislators and the Ghurch all inter- 
locked in obnoxious combinations, and 4s- 
serted that if an empire should be pro- 
claimed it would be accepted ‘“ almost with- 
out a murmur.” These wild remarks were 
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not received with approval. Mr. Bryan's 
speech was not of a partisan character. He 
contented himself with a calm statenient 
and defence of the teachings of Jefferson 
without reference to national political ques- 
tions which are prominent at the present 
time. He opposed the giving away of pub- 
lic franchises. Our government was not 
perfect. The instruments of it, he said, are 
used for private gain, and those who grow 
rich by unjust laws use their accumulated 
gain to purchase a continuance of their 
power to plunder the people; but still our 
government was the best on earth, because 
the people could apply a remedy for the de- 
fects in it. Mayor Jones argued against the 
private ownership of public utilities and the 
eontract labor system in cities. Dr. Me- 
Glynn spoke for the single tax and against 
the granting of franchises in perpetuity. 
The government’s policy in the Philippines 
was denounced by William Temple Emmet, 
who urged that the Filipinos ‘should be ak. 
lowed to govern themselves. Among the 
guests was Oliver H. P. Belmont, who sat 
beside Mr. Bryan and Mayor Jones. 





A majority of the committee of 
the Pennsylvania Legislature 
which had been investigating 
charges of bribery submitted, on the 17th, 
a report that the evidence against nine men, 
who were named, was sufficient to warrant 
the prosecution of these men in the criminal 
courts. The report of the minority was sub- 
stantially to the same effect, altho tt differed 
from the majority’s report in the estimate of 
the weight of the evidence against certain 
persons. The bribes had been offered, in the 
form of money or offices, by persons who 
thus sought to secure the election of Quay 
and to prevent the passage of the McCarrell 
jury bill. The Legislature adjourned on the 
20th without having elected a Senator. On 
the last ballot 93 Republicans voted for Quay 
and 69 for B. F. Jones. ‘The contest had 
lasted three months, and at the beginning 
Quay had had 112 votes. On the day of ad- 
journment the case against Quay, which had 
been on trial for three weeks in Philadel- 
phia, was given to the jury, the defendant’s 
counsel declining to submit testimony. On 
the following day the jury brought in a ver- 
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dict of not guilty. There had.been four bal- 
lots, and on the first two jurymen had voted 
for conviction. Three indictments against 
Quay remain untried. Immediately after the 
verdict had been announced, Governor Stone 
appointed Quay Senator to fill the vacancy 
caused by the expiration of his own term, 
and by the failure of the Legislature to elect 
a successor. The rulings of the Senate in 
similar cases, however, indicate that this ap- 
pointment will not be accepted, and Quay 
himself voted to exclude Corbett of Oregon, 
who was appointed as he has been, by the 
yovernor after the adjournment of a Legis- 
lature which had failed to elect a Senator. 





A revision of the rolls of 

The Situation ine Cuban army shows that 
in Cuba. 

the entire number of sol- 
diers who are to receive shares of the fund 
of $3,000,000 is 39,821. Each man’s allow- 
ance, therefore, will be about $75. There 
were excluded 99 generals, 5,020 other 
ofticers, 669 privates, who are now employed 
under the American military government, 
and 2,274 privates who joined the army after 
the surrender of the Spaniards at Santiago. 
The rolls will be accepted as they stand, 
with the eliminations mentioned above. Sev- 
eral American newspaper correspondents are 
enrolled as privates, but these give notice 
that they will not take their portions. Gen- 
eral Gomez will represent the Cuban army 
in the work of distribution. The arms which 
are to be given up will be deposited in some 
suitable receptacle or museum, and be 
guarded there as memorials of the struggle 
for independence. The final decision of the 
Government at Washington concerning mort- 
gage debts on the island is that foreclosure 
shall be deferred for two years, or until May 
1, 1901. This postponement will give great 
and much needed relief to the sugar planters. 
General Mario Menocal, chief of the police at 
Havana, has resigned that office, because he 
feels, it is said, that he has not accomplished 
what the people and the American Govern- 
ment expected of him. His successor is 
Alejandro Rodriguez, who was a major- 
general in the Cuban army and a guerilla 
chief of great activity, and is now General 
Gomez’s chief of staff. Washington attor- 
heys offer, through their agents in Havana, 
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to collect Cuban and American war claims 
for 40 per cent. of the sums recovered. The * 
claims thus far filed amount to about $30,- 
000,000. ‘There is still complaint at Santiago 
about a diversion of the local revenue to 
Havana. Objection is also made to a recent 
order from Havana which abolishes certain 
municipal taxes and licenses, and thus 
largely reduces the local receipts. It appears 
that the explosion of a bomb in Manzanillo— 
which killed three persons—was not the work 
of conspirators, as at first alleged. The 
bomb was an American shell, fired into the 
town when it was bombarded last summer, 
and it was exploded accidentally by work- 
men who were digging under the floor of a 
house where it was lying. 





Gen. Guy V. Henry, Military 
Governor of the island, was 
relieved of his command on the 18th, and 
will at once return to the United States. It 
is stated that while Secretary Alger was in 
Porto Rico General Henry told him that his 
health had suffered by reason of his resi- 
dence in a tropical climate and that he 
would like to be relieved; also, that after the 
Secretary’s return General Henry formally 
asked to be relieved. His successor will be 
General Davis, now a member of the Army 
Beef Court of Inquiry. The Colonial Ad- 
visory Commission left the island on the 
12th inst., after a stay of three weeks, and it 
is said in the letters of newspaper corre- 
spondents that the commissioners favor an 
immediate introduction of American laws 
and customs under the supervision of civil 
officers sent from the United States. The 
delegates representing the Porto Ricans, who 
recently came to Washington, asked for the 
abolition of military rule, the substitution of 
such civil self government as exists in our 
territories, and free trade with the States. 
The Government directs General Henry to 
send home one regiment and two batteries. 
of artillery. After their departure less than 
3,000 soldiers will be left on the island. The 
prevailing epidemic of small pox has beer 
checked, thanks to compulsory vaccination, 
to which the natives willingly submit. The 
supply of vaccine virus is furnished by the 
new vaccine farm at Coamo. For years 
Porto Rico has been ravaged by this dis- 
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_ease, which may now be eradicated. The 
sentence of death imposed on Rafael Ortiz, 
of Caguas, who killed Private Burke, of the 
47th New York Volunteers, because Burke 
lad stolen his sweetheart and humiliated 
him, has been commuted by the President to 
imprisonment for life. It was to save Ortiz 
that the people of Caguas, on their knees in 
the street, weeping and beseeching, stopped 
the carriage in which Secretary Alger en- 
tered the town on the morning of the day 
when the man was to be shot in San Juan. 
By the Secretary’s order the execution was 
postponed. 





General Lawton, having 
been brought back from 
the South, 1s pressing for- 
ward in the North. The Filipinos have 
come down from the mountains toward 
Malolos and have harassed our lines in the 
region of Guiguinto and Quingan. There 
was a sharp fight near the latter place in the 
jungle in which we lost eight killed, includ- 
ing Colonel Stotsenberg of the First Ne- 
braska Regiment, and forty were wounded. 
‘The plan appears to be for General Lawton 
to get between Calumpit and the mountains 
so as to cut off the retreat of the Filipinos, 
and compel their surrender. Meanwhile 
there are reports that the Filipino capital 
has again been transferred from San Fer- 
nando to a point still further north. A party 
of sailors, including Lieutenant Gilmore and 
14 men, have apparently been captured by 
the Filipinos at Baler, on the east coast of 
Luzon, almost directly east of Dagupan, the 
northern terminus of the railway from 
Manila. The “ Yorktown,” it is understood, 
went there to endeavor to relieve the Spanish 
garrison at Baler, which was surrounded by 
the Filipinos. Full details are not reeeived, 
and just what has happened is not known. 
Apparently the little force was ambushed. 
it is reported from Madrid that General Rios 
is to request permission of General Otis to 
use Spanish troops to visit Baler and relieve 
the garrison there, and possibly at the same 
time secure the release of the American pris- 
oners. In view of the signing of the treaty 
of peace, the volunteer service in the army 
closes and arrangements are being made to 
supply the Philippines with regulars. It is 
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decided to send 14,000 more, and 9,000 have 
already been selected. This will give the 
total effective force as about 22,000, which 
probably will be made up to nearly 27,000, 
possibly 30,000 men. The question has arisen 
with regard to the sending back of the volun- 
teers, and there have been reports of dissatis- 
faction on the part of the troops in the field. 
Some of the regiments affirm that they want 
to stay until the whole thing is finished, but 
arrangements will be completed as soon as 
possible to relieve any who desire to return. 
There is a report that several thousands of 
the volunteers have requested that they may 
be allowed to remain, receive their full pay 
and a sum to cover the cost of transport 
back, and use that as capital to invest in the 
Philippines. The first of the Philippine fleet 
to reach this country was the “ Raleigh,” 
which arrived last week, and received a 
cordial welcome. The captain has created 
somewhat of a sensation by a speech at the 
Union League Club, in which he scored the 
Germans very sharply. This has evoked 
considerable adverse comment, but probably 
wili not occasion any difficulty. 





The Figaro continues to 
publish the testimony be- 
fore the Court of Cassation. 
The past week has been very largely given 
up to Colonel Picquart. He affirmed that 
after examination of the secret dossier he 
found it equally applicable to Esterhazy and 
Dreyfus, and then gave in pretty full detail 
his reasons for fixing the guilt upon Ester- 
hazy. Among other testimony was that of 
Captain Lebrun-Renaud, in which he de- 
clared positively that Dreyfus had at no time 
confessed guilt, but had constantly asserted 
his innocence. Other testimony was offered 
in the same line. General Mercier’s asso- 
ciates admit that the General made a great 
mistake in instituting the charge against 
Dreyfus. The general opinion appears to be 
that the revision will not be granted on tech- 
nical grounds, but that it is possible that 
Dreyfus may be pardoned or that an appli- 
cation may be made for a quashing of the 
whole matter in view of the failure of the 
prosecution to prove its case. The opinion 
appears to be gaining ground that some sat- 
isfactory result must be achieved if France - 
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js to retain her position among the nations 
of Europe. The question has come up with 
regard to the action of the Figaro in printing 
all this matter. It is in clear violation of 
the press law, and a charge having been 
made before the courts, the paper was sub- 
jected to a fine of 500 francs. Strictly this 
fine should be repeated for each offense. [ft 
was announced, however, that a single fine 
would be accepted as sufficient provided 
there was no more publication. The Figaro 
has paid the fine, but continues the publica- 
tion, and so far nothing more has been done. 
The anti-Dreyfus press is practically silent 
in the matter, apparently hoping that some- 
thing may develop which shall prove the 
prisoner’s guilt beyond doubt. 





So much has been said of late 
with regard to the condition 
of the Pope’s health that it is 
not easy to form an accurate judgment as to 
the real situation. A recent publication in 
Rome states that the facts are that while the 
Pope's recovery from the operation was more 
rapid than could be expected under all the 
circumstances, he still suffers from serious 
wenkness. In view of the delicate political 
situation his physicians have agreed to allow 
a certain number of audiences, which, how- 
ever, are to be very brief; and the cardinals 
have been excused to a considerable degree 
from attendance upon him, and have been 
instructed in many things to settle matters 
themselves which would naturally come be- 
fore him. As a result of this care there 
Seeins to be no immediate danger of any 
break-down. At the same time the situation 
is undoubtedly critical, and the discussions 
as to his successor are as earnest as ever, 
altho they do not have the public prominence 
that they had a short time ago. 
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The elections in Spain have been 
completed and the “Ministerial- 
ists have a large majority. Al- 
ready out of the total of 401 deputies there 
are 243 Ministerialists, and it is expected by 
some that this will be increased to 285, which 
would mean an overwhelming majority of 
not less than 150. There has been some dis- 
order, the Socialists at Bilbao claiming that 
their candidate was really elected, but that 
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the government tampered with the returns 
so as to secure the seat for their own candi- 
date. There were also some minor riots in 
other places. The effect of this will be to 
leave Premier Silvela absolutely free to de- 
velop his plan of reforms. He has had the 
reputation of incorruptible integrity, and it 
is hoped that the future will show that he 
has equal skill and courage. The Carlist 
rumors continue, and an uprising was 
planned for last week at Barcelona. But 
the police discovered it, and the arrest of 
some of the leaders resulted in the complete 
exposure of the whole scheme. This move- 
ment was not initiated by the regular Carlist 
authorities, but was the independent act of 
a small party of extremists. The appoint- 
ment of the Duke of Arcos has been an- 
nounced, as also the pleasure of the Spanish 
Government at the nomination of Mr. Storer. 





“ 


There has recently ap- 
peared a statement by 
Prince Bismarck with re- 
gard to the so-called Pan-Germanic move- 
ment in Austria, which sets forth very 
clearly the German position in the matter. 
He considered it indispensable for Germany 
in its location between Russia and France 
to have such an ally as Austria-Hungary, 
and the disintegration of that empire he 
would consider the greatest calamity that 
could befall Germany. It would bring an ad- 
dition of about eight or nine millions in num- 
bers, but at the same time would turn the 
Slavs into bitter enemies. A strong Austria 
united in close friendship to Germany and 
keeping watch as a faithful sentinel against 
the Slav inundation he considered essential 
to future German prosperity. He also said 
that should the German Austrian provinces 
be annexed to Germany the Catholic party 
would become too streng and, united with 
Bavaria and other provinces, would over- 
power Prussian influence. In this connection 
a new interest is aroused in the Protestant 
movement which tends toward the disinte- 
gration Prince Bismarck dreaded but against 
the Catholic strength which he feared. A 
recent accession of considerable moment is 
the conversion of Herr Wolf, the well-known 
leader in the Austrian Reichsrath. The Ro- 
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man Catholic journals at first paid little at- 
tention to the movement, but now are speak- 
ing of it in very severe terms. One of then 
stigmatizes the two leaders as “servants of 
Satan,” declares that they are in reality “par- 
tisans of that terrible form of heathenism 
practiced by the early, Germans, including 
human sacrifice and a superstitious nature 
worship which wrought such havoc in the 
civilized world and threw back human prog- 
ress for fifteen centuries.” It is probably 
this very virulence of attack that is strength- 
ening the movement. 





There has been another sensa- 

tional story from Samoa of the ar- 
rest of thecommander of the German cruiser 
by the British for delivering arms 
Mataafa’s men. The report is 
ited at the State Department, in view 
of the fact that -later advices make 
no mention of such a disturbance. It, 
however, indicates the tension of feeling in 
regard to the situation there and emphasizes 
the necessity of the commission’s reaching 
the place as soon as possible. All questions 
with regard to the commission have been 
settled, and the instructions given. The 
commission has complete authority to carry 
on a provisional government in the islands, 
the duties of all officials heretofore exercised 
there being suspended; it is to report on a 
variety of things, including the recent col- 
lisions, the causes leading up to them; the 
administration of the islands; the riglits of 
the several ¢laimants to the kingship, and 
whatever changes seem desirable in the 
methods provided by the government in the 
treaty. Unanimous action taken by the 
commission is to be conclusive without ref- 
erence except in case it suspends a provision 
of the treaty of Berlin. In that case also 
unanimous agreement is conclusive for the 
time being, but is finally binding only on 
the approval of the three governments. So 


far as public interest is concerned it is nut 
particularly aroused. Some of the German 


papers speak harshly but the greater part 
of the press is quiet. England seems to pay 
very little attention to the matter, and the 
general feeling in this country is that some 
good arrangement will result. 
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The publication of the official 
agreement between England 
and France in regard to Africa 
shows that under the new arrangements the 
boundary between the French and English 
spheres of influence is a somewhat irregular 
line drawn from a point on the border of 
Tripoli, almost directly south of the city of 
Tripoli, slightly eastward and then south- 
ward, separating the provinces of Wadai 
and Darfur and extending to the Kongo 
State along the watershed between the Nile 
and the Kongo. France thus secures the 
mountain section south of Tripoli and Eng- 
land controls the entire section eastward to- 
ward the Nile. This arrangement has raised 
a storm of protest in Italy. The Italian 
people have always looked upon Tripoli and 
Tunis as their legitimate inheritance, to be 
entered upon as soon as opportunity would 
allow. When France coolly appropriated 
Tunis, without so much as saying by your 
leave to anybody, and England accepted the 
appropriation with scarcely even a protest, 
Italy was much grieved but still looked for- 
ward to Tripoli. Tripoli being under. the 
authority of the Sultan and an integral part 
cof the Turkish Empire, politically at least, 
was not available until the general question 
of partition of that empire should come up. 
Still it has been regarded by Italy as belong- | 
ing to her. With it, on the general princi- 
ples that have governed African partition, 
she has naturally claimed the Hinterland,. 
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of Kamen, bordering on Lake Tchad, per- 
haps also Wadai, altho she would probably 
not seriously oppose England’s occupation. 
The whole of that region has now gone to 
France, and Italy knows from past experi 
ence that her hold has absolutely gone 
With regard to ‘Tripoli, too, she feels nat 
urally less confident, ‘and there has gone up 
a cry of dismay at England’s forsaking of 
her ally’s interests. To this the English re- 
ply that it was impracticable to keep up the 
contest between France and England tn 
order that at some remote time when the 
Turkish Empire might be partitioned a see- 
tion of the Sahara should belong to Italy.. 
It remains evident, however, that the Ital- 
jan people are feeling very keenly their sit- 
uation. 


The Future of the Protestant Pulpit in 
American Society. 


By Richard Salter Storrs D.D., LL.D., 
Il, HOW ITS POWER IS TO BE MAINYAINED. 


ASSUMING, aS probably we may, that the 
Protestant pulpit is to retain a definite rec- 
ognized place in the coming American so- 
ciety, the question is certainly an important 
one, How is it to be maintained in honor 
and power, if possible to be advanced in 
useful influence, amid the new environment 
which it must encounter? And even a par- 
tial answer to this question may not be 
wholly without its use. 

Certainly it must be admitted that the re- 
sult cannot be reached by making vociferous 
claims for the pulpit, and scolding those 
who do not agree with our estimate of its 
worth. Nor can it be, on the large scale and 
permanently, by making sermons more lit- 
erary or more elegant in form than they 
sometimes have been; or by introducing 
more frequent discussion ‘of political, social, 
economical subjects, or discourses on ques- 
tions of political reform. At times, no doubt, 
such discussions are needful; and when they 
are they should be conducted with frank- 
ness, boldness, and with all one’s strength. 
But to make them the common stuff of 
preaching appears wholly inadmissible. It 
is always passing from the higher themes to 
the lower, sometimes descending from up- 
lands into bogs. Often the people who are 
presumed to be listening know more about 
the matters thus discussed than does the 
preacher; and at all times -his office and 
privilege are—which in this case he foregoes 
—to address the higher nature in man, with 
the highest thoughts and motives he can 
Summon, in the highest exercise of his most 
positive and stimulating spiritual force. 
Except in gravest crises—as of the threat- 
ened destruction of the nation itself, or of 
the intolerable overthrow of the autonomic 
life of a city without its consent, by stealthy 
schemes carried to effect through corrupt 
and tyrannical legislation, aided by the ab- 
surd ambition of a deluded Executive—it 


seems clear that the pulpit should rarely 
treat questions specifically belonging to the 
political domain. Certainly, discourses 
which catch their themes from the newspa- 
pers, and undertake to comment on weekly 
happenings as the journ us may, but with 
less insight and a narrower knowledge than 
those of the journals—it is a mild thing to 
say of these, that they are the least respect- 
able of all the forms of impertinent chatter 
which sometimes masquerade as “ preach- 
ing.” 

Nor can the pulpit be maintained in honor. 
and power by selecting for it eccentric sub- 
jects, and picking out texts capable of being 
inade to seem, at least, to match these sub- 
jects—in other words, by what is known as 
“ sensationalism ” in preaching. This strikes 
at the root of all reverence for divine things, 
and is thoroughly offensive, not alone to edu- 
cated taste, but to sound and serious moral 
judgment. Not infrequently, too, such 4 
striving after striking effects brings a recoil 
disastrous to the preacher. A distinguished 
minister of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in New York, of pronounced ‘ evangelical ”’ 
opinions, once preached a sermon, or deliv- 
ered an address, taking for text or chief 
motto the words in Acts 19:15: “Jesus I 
know, and Paul I know, but who are ye?” 
It was easy, of course, and very damaging, 
for those whom he assailed to point out in- 
stantly that this was in no sense a word of 
holy inspiration, but the divinely authenti- 
cated reply of the Evil Spirit to the sons of 
Sceva. No skillful sword-play of subse- 
quent explanation could parry the thrust of 
that deadly retort. 

A brilliant and self-reliant young man m 
this vicinity, years ago, preached on the lib- 
erty which seemed to him the right of min- 
isters, to overstep all lines of creeds in or- 
der to draw nearer to Christ. One might 
not quarrel with his principal contention, 
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but certainly a quicker sense of humor 
would have kept him from taking for his 
text the words of the Master concerning the 
young ass: “Loose him, and bring him 
hither !”? The very worst example of a base 
buffoonery in the pulpit which ever came tu 
my personal observation was in one of the 
most prosperous, intelligent dnd enterpris- 
ing cities in New England, when a man, not 
a New Englander nor even an American by 
virth, wishing to draw young people to his 
evening service, advertised a sermon on 
“ Popping the Question,” his text being, in- 
credible as it seems, the tender and majestic 
word of the Lord to Peter, “ Lovest thou 
Me?” The ignominious failure of such in- 
decency, and the swift subsequent shame 
which fell on him, only emphasized the re- 
coil of the common Christian conscience 
against an offense so deliberate and so gross. 

Not, certainly, by expedients of this sort 
is the pulpit to be made attractive and com- 
manding; nor, according to common analo- 
gies, by gathering around it such auxiliaries 
as billiard rooms, lunch-counters, coffee 
stands, tables for games, and _ others 
sprinkled with light literature, or by mak- 
ing the church what Dr. Howard Crosby 
once said that a prominent church in New 
York had nearly become, ‘a great Soup- 
kitchen, with a Chapel attached.” One need 
have no controversy with the measures 
adopted by the “institutional churches,” 
so called, but, on the other hand, a keen sym- 
pathy with many of them, designed to sup- 
ply want, ‘relieve distress, and to minister 
more variously to the natural desires of the 
young. One may see in such the potency and 
promise of manifold benefits, while yet con- 
strained to recognize the fact that such ar- 
rangements do not tend to make the pulpit 
more distinguished and effective, as an in- 
strument of intellectual and spiritual cul- 
ture. Rather, they may divert attention 10 
the social and semi-secular advantages thus 
proposed, and make the preaching more than 
ever a matter subordinate and incidental. 
Offering premiums for listening to sermons 
is not likely to emphasize the intrinsic im- 
portance of such sermons, or to lead men 
to regard them as anything else than a less 
agreeable part of a varied, and on the whole 
an attractive, general entertainment. 


But neither, one may perhaps reluctantiy 
admit, is the power of the pulpit to be 
found, and its chief office to be performed, 
in the presentation and discussion of philo- 
sophical propositions—such discussion as. 
was common fifty years ago—concerning 
“fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute; ” 
concerning possible or impossible human: 
co-operation in the divine work of regenera- 
tion; concerning the precise place and jurid- 
ical relations of the atoning death on the 
cross in the divine administration; or con- 
cerning the proper definition and distribu- 
tion of essence, substance, personal distine- 
tion in the sovereign Trinity. Such discus- 
sions were frequent and attractive in the 
earlier generation. Many who wilh, read: 
these words no doubt were born into an at- 
mosphere which rang with the echoes of 
them, and the sermons before which they 
sat in childhood found in such themes their 
principal material. They were felt to be 
wholly legitimate then, and gave their meas- 
ure of instruction and impulse to those who 
were able to understand them. They at 
least sent men to the Scriptures, to ascertain 
their testimony on the points presented. 
They stimulated a high estimate of the men- 
tal and moral nature in man, to which the 
majestic ways of God were sought to be 
justified by the preaching. They in a true 
sense brought God down upon human souls, 
which should be the purpose and end of 
every sermon; and they gave great impulse 
to missionary activity at home and abroad, 
and to the founding of institutions in which 
the views of those who thus believed and 
preached might be maintained, it was fondly 
thought, for generations tocome. They nur- 
tured an energetic if also a somewhat self- 
assertive and dogmatic piety, and tended 


. plainly to build strong character. 


But there were dangers connected with 
them, at that time—especially the danger of 
encouraging unbelief by trying to fix immeas- 
urable truths within the lines of human logic, 
with the constant danger of turning pulpits. 
from centers of devout Christian instruction 
into foci of wrathful dialectical debate; and 
certainly to attempt to reproduce such dis- 
courses in our times, of rapid living and of 
comparatively careless thinking on specula- 
tive themes, would be for the most part as 
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absurd as to try to animate men to nobler ac- 
tion by dissecting and comparing theories of 
virtue, or to try to teach them to keep ac- 
counts by discoursing on the binominal theo- 
rem. If no other argument held against them, 
the incessant, imperious push of affairs, is 
too swift and strenuous to be thus arrested. 
Theological institutes, where scholastic life 
is housed, not active congregations, where 
life is almost morbidly practical, are the 
proper arena for such discussions. 

Ministers, of course, must carefully study 
the most difficult themes, as far as possible 
must become masters of them and of their 
important relations, and must always be 
ready to render reasons for the faith which 
is in them. Their public discourse should in- 
fold the results of such searching esoteric 
studies, as a house involves foundation- 
stones and firm-knit timbers. But rarely, if 
ever, should they transport the lecture-room 
into the pulpit, or try to engage the listening 
minds in an average congregation on what 
is remote in philosophical theology. Rather, 
attention ought firmly to be fastened on 
that which is personal—on sin and need, of 
which all men are conscious, on the redemp- 
tion, and the judgment to come, which in the 
Scripture are luminous and supreme. Spec- 
ulative discussions will be far more likely to 
perplex than to inspire untrained minds; at 
best to stir in them a temper of vehement 
intellectual curiosity, rather than to lift 
them on wings of adoration. Results, not 
processes, should give their weight and 
wealth to sermons. 

But, passing from things which cannot mag- 
nify oreven maintain the pulpit in the general 
estimation, we come to the one thing which, 
as human nature is constituted, may have, 
and should have, this effect. It is the clear, 
emphatic, unfaltering exhibition of the Di- 
vine Facts set forth in the Gospel, and of 
the relation of these to the action, the char- 
acter and the destiny of men. It seems as 
plain as the relation of the spire of a church 
to the tower underneath it, that here the 
power of the Protestant pulpit must con- 
tinue to be found, as it has been hitherto 
found in the great preachers of other times 
and of ours; as it will be, we may confidently 
hope, in generations to come. The church or 
the pulpit which sets these forth with most 
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decisive, convincing utterance, will be the 
chureh or the pulpit of sustained and ad- 
vanecing power. 

The supernatural elements in the religiow 
of Christ—not its ethical teachings alone or 
chiefly, not its exquisite portraitures of life 
and spirit, except as these are related to the 
unique character and work of the Master— 
the supernatural elements, which are the 
eternal substance of the Gospel, must give 
to preaching its elevation, its inspiration, its. 
cogent and vital appeal to men, its com- 
manding address to the conscience, with the 
deep sensibiuties to hope, aspiration and 
the passion of love. Thus, if at all, its con- 
tinuing victories must be wrought. Man was 
made, the earliest record tells us, in the 
image of God; and the deep things in man 
are only brought forth in instinctive re- 
sponse to the deep things in God. The 
French Director wanted what he called “a 
simple religion, with no miracles, and a 
couple of doctrines.” Some people want just 
that to-day. Its command over human na- 
ture would be equivalent to that of batteries 
on a battlefield, charged with sand behind 
cotton-wool bullets. The mysteries of relig- 
ion are not only inevitable, if God be in it 
speaking to us. ‘They offer a challenge which 
nothing else could, to human obedience, 
taith, exultation, while they open before us. 
as nothing else could, the immeasurabls 
realms in which faith shall be vision, and 
an ever-advancing immortal freedom shall 
match and contrast our present limitations. 
By the unparalleled and superlative facts 
with which Evangelists and Apostles con- 
front us—which are all summed up in the 
person of Christ and his unsearchable work 
of Redemption—the mind is grappled, desire 
is kindled, the consciousness of sin is quick- 
ened and vitalized, hopes are stirred, and a 
deep sense is wrought within of the mystic 
possibilities and perils of human life. Un- 
der God’s grace, affections are animated un- 
known before, and even visions as radiant 
and supreme as the rainbow around the 
throne come to exalt, glorify, sanctify the 
spirit of life. 

In such presentation of these supreme: 
facts we may be as certain as of the planet 
itself that the power of the pulpit shall al- , 
ways reside. Of course denials, sufficiently 
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‘advertised, will commonly attract temporary 

crowds; but the way to empty any church 
most surely and quickly of a worshipping 
congregation is by teaching from its pulpit 
either that all religions have their source in 
the soul, and that thus no one of them is ab- 
solute and divine, or that the things tran- 
scendent in the Christian revelation are of 
doubtful validity, and that to believe them 
‘or not is a matter of moral indifference. 
Any effort to mask or to minimize the su- 
preme truths of prophecy or of history whici 
‘Revelation presents, will persuasively ap- 
peal to hearts which honor prudence more 
than piety, and to minds not content till the 
most august things of God have been cribbe:! 
“and measured in their small formulas. But 
the perspicuous setting forth of the Christ, in 
all the tenderness and the ineffable majesty 
of iis person and of his work, as the su- 
preme Lord who manifests God, and to 
know whom is life eternal—in that, and noth- 
“ing else, is the power, the sublimity, and will 
be, we may be sure, the triumph of the pul- 
pit. 

It is a fact of vast significance that the 
sharpest and most stubborn skeptical at- 
tacks on the New Testament have left the 
Person of Christ in an unchallenged majesty 
before mankind. They have not even marred 
the lineaments of his Divine face, full of 
grace, authority, heavenly invitation; while 
the changed civilization of the world, the 
perpetual miracle of Christendom, proclaims 
him of unwaning celestial power. In the 
affirmative many-sided manifestation by the 
puipit of this personal Lord, as Lover 
and Lawgiver, present Redeemer and com- 
ing Judge, not one class alone, all classes 
alike are profoundly addressed. A power is 
in it, attracting and uplifting beyond prece- 
dent or parallel. The active and prosperous. 
the poor and the pained shut in from the 
world, those conscious of sin and those alive 
with high aspiration, the energetic and the 
delicate, are equally appealed to by the tei- 
der and solemn mystery of advent and the. 
ophany, of a holiness unblemished and 
a sympathy unhorizoned, of cross and 
resurrection, of illustrious ascension, with 
the terrible panorama of the coming 
for judgment. Not theories about Christ, 
but Christ himself, set forth in discourse 
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which throbs with a life derived froin him—- 
herein is to be the undimmed and unmatched 
supremacy of the pulpit. When thus he ap- . 
pears, then by his Gospel the heavens are 
opened to waiting spirits, and physical mira- 
cles become only, as has been said, “ the 
great bells of the universe ringing, to call 
the world to hear the sermon.” 

Of course in this is presupposed a great 
experience in him who speaks; an experience 
of need, and of the measureless supply which 
flows from the Master; an experience of the 
weakness and the evilness of self, and of the 
infinite liberation and uplift which come by 
him. The “winged words” are always 
those which rush from a spirit intensely 
moved. What one feels in the depths of his 
consciousness, at the instant of speaking, 
puts a pathos and power into expression 
after which rhetoric toils in vain. The ele- 
mental forces of life are involved in such ex- 
perience; and words which utter it become 
fire-fraught and mighty as those of lips 
which God has touched. No skill can re- 
place this when it is wanting. No infirmity 
of speech can effectively intercept it when, 
by an impulse as central as life, it, wreaks 
itself upon expression. 

It should not be thought, then, a mere per- 
sonal hobby if one adds that the best way 
of setting forth the glory of the Lord, with 
the marvelous substance and the infinite 
reach of his divine Gospel, is not by essays, 
however critically written and carefully 
read, but by frank, manly, oral discourse, for 
which one has thoughtfully and prayerfully 
prepared, and in which the eager soul goes 
forth, with spontaneous readiness, with in- 
spiring enthusiasm, to reach and move the 
minds of others. Of course it must be a 
compacted coérdinated discourse, not a loose 
series of remarks, like that of which the 
Scotch woman complained when she said 
that the minister had “lost his ground (that 
is, his text) an hour before, and had been 
just swimming, ever since.” Of course, too, 
all available knowledges may be called on 
to reinforce and impress what is principally 
urged. Illustrations and images will often 
present themselves, as the mind becomes 
stimulated, with a pertinence and a push not 
to be denied, and free way must be given 
them. An appeal for the self-adjustment of 
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the hearer to the majestic demands of the 
theme must not: be so much appended to 
the discourse as practically interfused with 
it all; and, while grammatical correctness 
should be assured, all effort for finished ele- 
gance in rhetoric should be utterly dis- 
missed. The theme itself should vitalize 
everything; and the fulness of life, passing 
forth on the strenuous personal utterance, 
will more than make up for any minor de- 
fects of style, while, without this, oratory 
will be always ‘‘a painted flame.” Men not 
unfrequently make a fetish of correctness in 
style. A monotonous correctness approaches 
an iniquity to be punished by the judges. 
Excessive attention to minutie of expression 
will kill any discourse, if it does not stifle 
the thought-power itself, while what is 
rough and robust in the idiom of a speaker 
will startle an assembly into vivid attention. 
An oceasional epigram may be forcible, but 
a succession of epigrams overloads human 
patience. A brilliant phrase may for a mo- 
ment catch and charm the titillated ear, but 
in the long run verbal. pyzotechnics are less 
edifying than Roman-candles. The great 
thing is to speak exactly, strongly, with the 
full swing of the mind, what one knows and 
feels, putting into the utterance the abound- 
ing fulness of life. That is the one essential 
The old maxim is still the true one: 
the “ fulgur” in the life, then, on the lips. 
the “ verba tonitrua.” When the spirit is felt 
to be pressing itself forth through decisive 
if unmelodious sentences, and a character 
fundamentally modulated by the theme, and 
harmonious with it, is seen to be behind the 
(liscourse—when, in other words, this is in- 
stinctively recognized, as of old the prophetic 
utterance was, as the bubbling forth of pro- 
found irrepressible personal belief, the ser- 
mon cannot fail of permanent power. 
Cardinal Manning was a man toward 
whom, in parts of his career, non-admiration 
would be a feeble expression of the attitude 
of mind held by many; but some words writ- 
ten by him on the secret of successful preach- 
ing are certainly true, and may well be re- 
iembered: “It is what we are that preaches; 
and we are, not only what we know, but 
What we feel, what we realize, what by ex- 
perience has become a part of ourselves. 
Every man speaks readily of that which 
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chiefly fills his mind. If we lived more for 
God, with God, and in God, we should have 
little difficulty in speaking about him,” And 
again he says, truly: “ Positive theology will 
clear away rubbish without seeming to do 
so. For clearness of statement is evidence in 
itself. . . The great majority of men 
are convinced not so much by reasoning as 
by a clear conception of truth.” 

The power of Schleiermacher as a preacher 
to the most fastidious and exacting congre- 
gations is, of course, familiar. In the opin- 
ion of his most eminent contemporaries it 
surpassed his power as philosopher or theolo- 
gian. Children and youth, as well as the 
mature in faculty and culture, fairly hung 
upon his lips.. The small, spare, almost 
humpbacked figure, rising in the pulpit, 
might not convey large promise to 2 
stranger, in spite of the illuminated face 
which rose above it, the nimbus of white 
hair, and the compelling voice; yet, with 
many others, William von Humboldt, stu- 
dent, statesman, royal ambassador, special 
friend of Schiller and of Goethe, bore testi- 
mony to the extraordinary effectiveness of 
his preaching. Humboldt described it as 
“the personal, penetrating, kindling effusion 
of a feeling which seemed not so much to be 
enlightened by one of the rarest intellects, 
as to move side by side with it, in perfect uni- 
son.” At the time of his greatest fame and 
power the sermons of Schleiermacher were 
not written at all, except sometimes in a 
few notes made on Saturday evening, after 
an interval of concentrated thought. When 
Friedrich Liicke asked him how he had 
attained such marvelous power in unwritten 
discourse, he answered that “he had very 
early reached the perception that the highest 
thing to.be aimed at was not to reproduce 
a sermon in the presence of the congrega- 
tion, by means of the memory, but to let the 
words arise fresh and new from the energy 
and fulness of the soul at the moment; and 
that in order to become qualified for this, 
he had begun by merely omitting to write 
the conclusion of his discourse; and thus 
proceeding backward, step by step (as one 
leaves off, by degrees, a warm garment to 
which he has become accustomed), he had 
at last attained that which was most difficult 
of all, to refrain from writing even the in- 
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troduction.” Yet it was by such discourse 
that he shook Germany from its spiritual 
lethargy, started many of the noblest minds 
of his time on a new life, upheld and 
exalted the national spirit in the midst of 
overwhelming disasters, and shot forth an 
influence through his words which lives to- 
day. A great lesson is in the great example. 

The pulpit in the coming century is to 
meet, undoubtedly, the hardest task which 
it yet has encountered. It will need more 
than books can supply, or any transient men- 
tal stimulants, or any droning wisdom of the 
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schools—even a new baptism of energy from 
on high, less luminous and amazing than 
that of Pentecost, but equally real, and 
equally effective; and then, I, for one, believe 
that it will stand the test: largely at least 
through immediate personal discourse, on 
grandest themes, charged with the full en- 
ergy of conviction, and emphasized by the 
character which that conviction has 
wrought. The younger among us, and those 
who follow, must mightily work for this 
great end; but the end will crown the work! 


Brooktyn, N, Y. 


Protectionism and Oppressive Laws in Italy. 


By Prof. Cesare Lombroso, 


Or THE UNiversitTy oF TuRIN. 


By this time the telegraph and the press 
have already borne abroad the echo of the 
sad struggle which has been begun in Italy 
against liberty. It is a genuine revolution of 
the blackest description, effected not by the 
people, but by the Government, which is 
endeavoring to suppress the constitution, 
and preserve only its empty name. 

The object of the Government is to try to 
stifle the cries of anguish extorted by three 
sorts of protectionism or oppression—the in- 
dustrial, agrarian and military—all of which 
are so bad that it is impossible to award to 
any one of the three a pre-eminence of 
iniquity. ‘ 

On the other hand, those capitalists who 
are engaged in industrial enterprises, espe- 
cially the manufacturers of northern Italy, 
as they find an immense profit in protection- 
ism, have persistently endeavored to aug- 
ment the duties on all materials for manu- 
facturing purposes, under the pretext of de- 
veloping and improving the industries of the 
country. They have not taken into consid- 
eration the fact that the industries which 
have not grown up without the aid of the in- 
cubator of a protective tariff are productive 
of enormously higher prices, and eventually 
become extinct as soon as the protection is 
withdrawn, as is the case with the subsi- 
dized line of steamships to China. While 


there are not half a score of commercial 
houses in all which have dealings with 
China, the steamers which run thither from 
Italy constitute a ‘burden imposed upon the 
tax-payers for the benefit of these few 
houses. 

On the other hand the capitalists who are 
interested in agriculture—the agrarians— 
especially those of southern Italy and Sicily, 
back up the industrial protectionists, and, in 
return, demand and obtain equal protection 
for grain and wines. 
> The Court, which is not interested in 
manufactures and agriculture, cares for 
nothing, glories in nothing, save in military 
affairs: the reviews, the rivalry of the Gen- 
erals among themselves, the rivalry between 
the Generals and civilians form the chief sub- 
jects of interest with the poor King; hence, 
he is considerably more anxious about them 
than are the people who, being essentially 
pacific in character, have no sympathy with 
the army. Therefore the King, despite the 
deep and widespread wretchedness of the 
people, and the far from obscure menace of 
war, wishes to maintain intact and even to 
increase the military budget. All he needs 
to do is to promise the manufacturers that 
he will maintain industrial protectionism, 
and the agrarians that he will maintain ag- 
ricultural protectionism, and they consent, 
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forthwith, to shut their eyes to military pro- 
tectionism. 

Anything which would suffice to ruin a 
very rich country like France is absolutely 
intolerable in a country with industries so 
young as are those of Italy. Hence, as these 
intolerably ruinous measures are permitted 
here, one falls into a blind pit, from which 
there is no other escape than-death by hun- 
ger or a change of system. There remains, 
in short, no other road than violence—vio- 
lence which shall reduce to silence those who 
denounce these evils, who insist that protec- 
tionism shall cease, and so forth; and vio- 
lence from above, to produce silence in that 
quarter. No ministry in which four Gen- 
erals wield the power can repress the belli- 
cose tendencies of the Court; and that is 
why those laws were proposed which confer 
upon a state of siege a normal, legal form 
that suppresses the liberty of the press and 
of association, and renders harsher those 
statutes concerning libel which were already 
the worst in Europe. Moreover, these laws 
merely codify an existing state of affairs. 

It is enough for me to recall the fact that, 
in the space of a few months Pelloux made 
116 seizures of newspapers, of which 76 
were condemned. Matters reached such a 
point that one journal was condemned be- 
cause it had spoken evil of Free Masonry; 
and a girl was silenced because she declared 
that the famished poor had been at the bot- 
tom of the revolution of May. In this man- 
ner, in the course of three months, more 
than three thousand were condemned, a 
number of proprietors were suspended from 
their occupation, thousands of associations 
were completely broken up, even those 
which conferred the greatest welfare on the 
people. Now it is evident that if all this 
can be effected without special laws the 
statutes are already a dead letter. 

Under the latest construction of the law it 
may be said that this new order of things, 
which amounts to the abolition of the right 
of association and of thought, is being per- 
manently legalized and codified. Neverthe- 
less it has been asserted that some of these 
measures were necessary, because the riots 
at Milan were instigated by the press and by 
the workingmen’s associations. But those 
who have made such assertions are in 
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error, for the riots were caused by the high 
price of grain, and by a revolt against an un- 
just administration of justice, which be- 
stowed absolution upon Favilla, Crispi and 
others. 

But it has been asserted that we are not 
sufficiently civilized for true and complete 
liberty. Yet we have enjoyed liberty of the 
press and of association for fifty years past, 
and itis rather time to extend it than to re- 
strict it. Moreover, in the matter of liberty, 
the slightest restriction serves as an entering 
wedge to bring about the greatest restric- 
tion. 

It is true that every party has itsown man- 
ner of understanding the liberty of the press, 
and of restricting it. Those interested in 
manufactures and agriculture would allow 
everything to be discussed except custom 
house duties and strikes; military men will 
tolerate everything except discussion of the 
army; the clergy will endure discussion of 
everything save of dogmas. But it is said: 
“In the meantime, we have tranquillity.” 
And there will, indeed, be tranquillity, but 
that tranquillity is the paralysis of death, 
and is accompanied by the infamy of the 
country. 

Look at that nation which our reaction- 
aries regard with so much sympathy—Spain 
—and which has been deservedly punished 
for her ancient and modern persecutions; 
that nation which, after having elevated the 
stake to an institution against thinkers, has 
wound up by renewing the infamy and the 
torture of Montuic. There the press cer- 
tainly did not dare to reveal the rottenness 
of the army, even under ministries which we 
would call very liberal. Well, she has 
reaped the due fruits thereof: with an im- 
mense army she did not succeed in conquer- 
ing a few thousand tattered and half-armed 
insurgents; and she has fallen, an enfeebled 
corpse, beneath a few shots from the cannon 
of a non-military country. And why? Be- 
cause, altho the Generals were well paid, the 
soldiers received neither pay nor provisions 
and were not able to march even a few miles 
out from the fortified centers; and her war 
ships, tho sufficiently numerous to bestow 
handsome sums on many contractors and 
Admirals, lacked guns and ammunition. But 
who would have had the courage, with such 
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liberty as the Spanish press enjoyed, to say been so easily governed, because it is so 


so in public? What will come of these 
laws ? Since they are stupidly conceived, 
they cannot be adopted, because they would 
turn out to be a weapon which would burst 
in the hands of the person who made them. 
But remodeled, and, at best, with a more 
hypocritical air and a less despotic aspect, 
they will, eventually, be adopted, because 
Parliament is composed of manufacturers 
and agricultural proprietors. 

As a matter of course, under these laws 
public complaints will cease, but the suffer- 
ing will not cease, and the evil will spread. 
The inconveniences always inherent in a 
free press will be replaced by those of a 
clandestine press. We have already created 
a sort of secret library of the doings at 
Milan—a library which has been very per- 
nicious up to date because, being unknown 
to the authorities, it is not possible to coun- 
teract its influence; and thus secret ¢on- 
spiracies and plots will be substituted for 
the associations which have been prohibited. 
Hence, the very least evil which these laws 
can produce will be to render more rancor- 
ous the discontent and the state of ferment 
which already exist in Italy, and therefore 
provoke disorderly risings, which will easily 
be strangled by the improved arms, and will 
be followed by repressions of a more violent 
character, because such will be justified. 
And so we shall end by having, on the one 
hand, a populace in continual tumult and in 
prison; and, on the other hand, a small quota 
reigning triumphant over a mass of prison- 
ers and ferments. How long this state of 
affairs is likely to last it is not easy to pre- 
dict, but it is evident that it cannot last long 
and that it is preparing the ground for a 
genuine revolution, which will be all the 
more complete in proportion as the measures 
of repression have been foolish and ‘unjust. 
And all this in a country which might have 


docile and gentle ! 

But the reaction can be neither stable nor 
even triumphant, except for a brief period. 
One has but to cast a glance around in order 
to convince himself of this. When I behold 
a scientific activity which certainly excels 
that of France and Belgium, with thriving 
universities whither flock genuine scientific 
men from all parts of Europe; when I see 
even distant villages illuminated with elec- 
tric lights and connected with the city by 
telephones and electric tramways; when I 
see rich co-operative societies, with from 
20,000 to 30,000 members, increase in spite of 
official obstacles; when I see scientific and 
literary reviews springing up in swarms 
even in the most remote districts, and 
women beginning to enter upon masculine 
careers, and the population, particularly of 
the North, constantly detaching itself more 
and more from the priest and forgetting him 
as well as the army and glory and military 
conquests; when I perceive that, even where 
the reactionaries are most ferocious, as at 
Milan, they are forced to place under the 
control of the City Government many func- 
tions, like the water supply and the tramway 
service; when I perceive that, exactly as in 
1848, for every reactionary who dies two or 
three liberals spring up, and that the reac- 
tionaries are so reduced in intelligence that 
they know not where to get any one who can 
manage a journal, and that they are com- 
pelled to content themselves with ministers 
as stupid as those at present in office, I feel 
sure that, in the end, the horizon will clear, 
in spite of all reactionary measures, and that 
there will arise a new Italy, dear to all the 
world, because, while averse to conquests by 
arms and by force, she earnestly seeks those 
of science and industry, and does not wish to 
enter into competition, save in the realm of 
the beautiful and the good. 

Turin, ITAty. 
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English Good Will. 


By Joseph Bullock Coghlan, 


CapTAINn OF THE U, S. Cruiser “ RALEIGH.” 


So far as actions can be taken as a cri- 
terion of thoughts and feelings the Eng- 
lish during the war. with Spain were with 
us heart and soul. 

When we got word to leave Hong Kong 
and attack the enemy the news spread about 
through the various clubs and excited divers 
sentiments. It was supposed that the de- 
fenses off Manila were very formidable, that 
the channel was heavily mined, the forts 
manned by an active and intelligent garri- 
son furnished with all the implements for 
detecting the presence of an enemy and mak- 
ing him regret his intrusion. 

The Spanish fleet on paper appeared to be 
as strong as our own; and altogether the at- 
tack on Manila looked like an exceedingly 
hard proposition. So much was this the case 
that Prince Henry of Prussia felt sorry for 
us. He did not exactly say so, but you could 
see it in his manner and his look when he 
heard that we had to go. 

When I walked down the wharf in Hong 
Kong to step aboard the “ Raleigh” and go 
to sea I was in civilian dress, but some Eng- 
lish officers whom I did not know recognized 
me and saluted. They came about me and 
said, ‘‘ By Jove! you fellows are to have the 
first chance after all!’ They were envious, 
having been waiting month after month, ex- 
pecting every moment to get an order to 
fight Russia. They were very friendly, ana 
thought that we were going on particularly 
hazardous service. They were full of con- 
fidence, however, in our ability to take care 
of ourselves, and said laughingly, “If you 
don’t clean them up, don’t come back here.” 

After the battle of Manila, and all through- 
out the operations there the action of the 
English fleet showed that they were heartily 
With us. And the English residents of Ma- 
nila we found were more enthusiastically 
our friends than even their compatriots ia 
Nong Kong. This attitude seemed all the 
more pronounced by contrast with the atti- 
tude of some of the other nations. I do not 


know whether Admiral Chichester told Ad- 
miral Diederichs that no one but Dewey 
knew what the British fleet would do in case 
Manila was bombarded. That was the ru- 
mor, at any rate. But the Germans certain- 
ly did give us some anxiety, while the atti- 
tude of the English certainly saved us from 
much trouble. I do not, however, believe 
that the Germans meant fight. The 
French ships were polite enough, but the 
French papers in Asia simply frothed at the 
mouth when they spoke of us. They did 
nothing but blackguard us.after the battle of 
Manila, calling us bullies, cutthroats, rob- 
bers. Previous to the battle of Manila we 
had been cowards and men without disci- 
pline, who would be very easily put to rout 
by the Spaniards. The Japanese seemed to 
be very friendly. 

On December 15th we were ordered home, 
and started for Singapore, carrying with us 
a number of the “ Olympia’s’”? men whose 
time had expired. We were received at Sin- 
gapore with the greatest cordiality, General 
Vaughan-Jones giving a dinner in our honor 
and the Derbyshire regiment, of which 
Colonel Dalton is the commander, entertain- 
ing us at their family reunion on Christmas 
day. A ball was also given in our honor be- 
tween Christmas and New Year's, and the 
Sultan of Jahore gave a reception and races 
in our honor. We were at Singapore ten 
days, during which time the Spanish trans- 
port “‘ Montserrat” came in to coal. She 
had Spanish troops aboard who had formerly 
been our prisoners. She saluted us and the 
Spaniards came aboard. They were very 
badly off for clothing, so our men fitted them 
out as well as they could and they went on. 

Our next stopping place was Colombo, Cey- 
lon. There we had almost a repetition of 
what had been done at Singapore. The 
Governor was away in the center of the is- 
land at the time of our arrival, but the com- 
mander-in-chief, General Jordan, visited our 
ship, had us to dinner, and prominent citi- 
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zens of Colombo gave us a dinner at the 
Galle Face Hotel, and showed us the great- 
est curtesy. Almost the same thing oc- 
curred at Bombay. The Government’s navy 
yards are there, and the officials, finding that 
we needed some little stores, very curteously 
sent them to us. 

When we arrived in Aden, altho we had 
just come from the seat and headquarters 
of the plague, quarantine was waived for all 
our officers and such of the ship’s crew as 
were sent ashore on duty—an unprecedented 
curtesy. Governor-General Cunningham and 
Lady Cunningham visited our ship, and all 
the messes of the different regiments vied 
with each other in entertaining us. All the 
clubs were at our disposal and dinners and 
entertainments were given there for our ben- 
efit. In fact, the whole conduct of the Eng- 
lish people at these various stations was as 
cordial as that of our own people here in 
New York. 
At Port Said and Alexandria the English 
received us enthusiastically, and on Febru- 
ary 22d their guns saluted Washington’s 
Birthday as heartily as tho he were an Eng- 
lish hero. Many of our sailors were allowed 
to go ashore in Egypt to see the pyramids, 
and their excellent behavior was the subject 
of much gratifying comment. 

In Malta we received a perfect ovation. 
The English Mediterranean fleet was lying 
there. They gave us so many entertain- 
ments that we hardly had time to think. 
There were dinners and entertainments by 
the Governor, ‘by Admiral Hopkins, by Rear- 
Admiral Noel, by the captains of the various 
ships; lunches, dinners, dances, all sorts of 
entertainments. The Royal Artillery gave 
us a sumptuous dinner. We could not stop 
at Gibraltar and were obliged to decline all 
invitations. At Bermuda it was the same 
story; the English were more than kind. 
Vice-Admiral Fisher placed everything in 
the islands at our disposal. He said that if 
we would like to dock our vessel, the dock 
was ours. He said that he was about to 
dock one of the English vessels, but if we 
only said the word he would order her held 
back aud give us preference. We, however, 
tho very much gratified, were obliged to de- 
cline the offer, as we desired to proceed im- 
mediately to New York. 
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The comments of the English naval offi- 
cers on Admiral Dewey’s victory were very 
generous and gratifying. They were as 
much astonished at the ease with which we 
achieved such great results as we ourselves 
were: but they admitted that it did not in 
the smallest degree detract from the bril- 
liancy of Dewey’s achievement that we 
found the Spaniards unexpectedly unready 
for our assault. The Mnglishmen had noth- 
ing but admiration for the showing which 
the Americans made at the battle of Manila. 

This kindness, curtesy, generosity and 
whole-souled sympathy which we found 
among the English everywhere is to a great 
extent a new growth. We were friendly 
enough on foreign stations previous to the 
Spanish war, but still there was a little feel- 
ing of something that resembled jealousy. 
All that has been swept away. The feeling 
of the English toward us is undoubtedly 
deep and sincere. I believe that the Ameri- 
cans understand and appreciate it, and that 
we are certainly moving toward an alliance, 
perhaps not a paper alliance, but certainly 
a closer union and understanding between 
the two English-speaking people. 

This war has opened our eyes. .We have 
been living with a Chinese wall around us, 
and there were many things which we did 
not see. This war showed us that all the 
great European nations were unfriendly 
with the single exception of England, and it 
also, 1 believe, opened England’s eyes to our 
prowess and our possible mission and devel- 
opment. 

The East is big with the coming of great 
events. I believe that China will soon be 
going to pieces and that it is our duty to our- 
selves to be on the spot and protect our own 
interests. We must stand shoulder to shoul- 
der with England. We understand each other, 
we speak a common language, we have com- 
mon interests, and we know that nowhere 
else in all the world can we find such a 
stanch ally. Our possession of the Philip- 
pines and our interests in China make us one 
of the great figures of the situation, and I 
believe that we must prepare to meet our re- 
sponsibilities. Combined with Great Britain 
and probably with Japan we can tranquilly 
await the bursting of the tempest. 

New York City. 





The Church in the Twentieth Century. 


By the Hon. David J. Brewer, 


JusTICE OF THE SUPREME CouRT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


In these closing hours of the nineteenth 
century many are speculating as to the 
twentieth. It is the theme of many a dis- 
course. On every hand we hear prophecies 
of greatness and glory, or of disaster and 
gloom. Somehow or other the passing from 
one century to another seems to be regarded 
as a sort of hinge on which is to swing a 
hundred years of startling achievements for 
good or bad, weal or wo. 

The scientist, proud of the marvelous in- 
ventions and discoveries of the present cen- 
tury, boldly affirms that we are trembling on 
the verge of inventions and discoveries far 
surpassing in wonder and importance all 
that have hitherto been achieved. Looking 
lovingly at the telegraph, the telephone, the 
phonograph, the steam engine, electric light 
and power, the cotton gin and all the multi- 
tude of machines for doing hand work; the 
daguerreotype, the photograph, the kineto- 
scope, the anasthetics and antiseptics and 
the X-rays, he rejoices to believe that in 
the coming century fact will quickly antici- 
pate fancy and the wildest dreams of the 
imagination be transformed by the mystic 
finger of silence into the realities of experi- 
ence and the necessaries of life. 

The social economist, as he mourns over 
the maladjustment of social conditions, the 
fearful inequality between accumulated 
wealth on the one side and abject. poverty 
on the other, hopes that the coming century 
will bring a readjustment on a fairer basis, 
when poverty shall vanish from the face of 
the earth, when each man shall sit in peace 
beneath his own vine and fig tree and enjoy 
a comforting share of the good things of 
earth; when wealth shall have lost its social 
power, and manhood be the single test of 
social distinction. 

And now before the eyes of those who be- 
lieve in the Man of Nazareth how looms 
up that century? Is it filled with visions of 
splendor or freighted with pictures of gloom? 
Do we see on the walls of the temple where 


our Christian civilization is meeting in lux- 
urious banquet the words, Mene, Mene, Tekel, 
Upharsin, or are we able to repeat exultingly 
the words of the hymn we so often sing: 


‘* Watchman, tell us of the night, 
For the morning seems to dawn?” 


I predict that the twentieth century will 
be noted for greater unity in Christian life. 
The present century has been one of denom- 
inational rivalry and strife. The next will 
be one of Christian unity. In affirming that 
I have rightly read the character of the pres- 
ent century I do not rest on the antagonism 
between the Protestant and Catholic 
Churches. That quarrel has raged ever 
since the Reformation, and has divided into 
opposing factions the two great parties of 
Christendom. Within the limits of Protes- 
tantism alone has been bitter denomina- 
tional strife. It has run through benevolent 
and educational as well as specifically Chris- 
tian work. It has multiplied the number of 
our charitable institutions, our missionary 
societies, our colleges and universities, and 
has filled every city, town and village with 
many weak and struggling churches instead 
of a few strong and vigorous organizations. 
The effort has been to make all good things 
run along denominational lines. The cry 
has been for Congregationalists to give their 
contributions to only such institutions as 
were controlled by Congregationalists; the 
Methodists to help only those which the 
Methodist Church ruled, and so on through 
the denominations. 

We especially who have lived on the 
frontier have seen and felt the fact and the 
wickedness of this strife. The great effort 
seems to have been not to make better lives 
but to make more Methodists, more Presby- 
terians, more Congregationalists, and doing 
this, alas, too often only through the break- 
ing down of other denominations. The 
means by which these rivalries have been 
carried on have been too often such as, to 
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say the least, are not deserving of commen- 
dation. When in any community one de- 
nomination put up a building the other 
strove to erect larger. When one put out a 
catalogue of members, the others immedi- 
ately issued theirs with larger numbers, and 
in order to make the numbers curious prac- 
tices were resorted to. The spirit of rivalry 
in this respect is well illustrated by an inci- 
dent which is said to have taken place dur- 
ing the Civil War. Two regiments, one of 
Indiana and the other of Ohio, were camped 
together. ‘The chaplain of the former was 
an earnest man, through whose efforts many 
conversions took place among the soldiers 
in that regiment. When this was reported 
to the Ohio colonel, and that forty Indiana 
soldiers had been baptized, he promptly is- 
sued his order to detail sixty men for im- 
mediate baptism, saying that he would be 
blankety-blanked if any Hoosier regiment 
should have more Christians in it than the 
Fourth Ohio. 

But while this has been largely the spirit 
of the present century a marked reaction has 
set in. The folly and wickedness of such 
rivalry have been felt, and the currents are 
moving in the other direction. The desire 
for greater unity is becoming more and 
more manifest. It is asserting itself with a 
vigor which cannot be restrained, and is, I 
am sure, to control the whole movement of 
the Christian world. Note as among the 
evidences of this the many associations and 
organizations in which denominationalism is 
ignored and the work is carried on as simply 
Christian work. The Young Men’s Christian 
Association is neither local nor denomina- 
tional. Its branches extend throughout the 
entire length and breadth of the country. 
Within its membership are included all de- 
nominations, and its work is in no respect 
denominational, but simply Christian. Other 
instances may be found in the Christian En- 
deavor Society, the Sunday School Unions, 
and, in a little different fcr::, the various 
Chautauqua assemblies. These organiza- 
tions and others engaged in their special 
work are not destroying denominations, but 
are bringing them into a greater unity and 
filling them with a larger charity. It is also 
worthy of note that in most of these the 
principal and controlling force is found 
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among the young. Out of the young men 
and young women of the country is drawn 
the great bulk of their membership, and 
youth is the suggestive fact everywhere ap- 
parent. They are not the places into which 
old age falls, wearied with its strife and 
activities, but where the young who are to 
make the twentieth century are being 
molded and formed for their life work. It 
is not unworthy of notice either that. the 
ancient enemies, Catholicism and Protestant- 
ism, are drawing closer to each other. The 
prelates and members of the two churches 
do not hesitate to affiliate in a thousand 
forms of labor. Cardinal Gibbons, the head 
of the Catholic Church in this country, and 
Bishop Paret, of the Episcopal Church, were 
invited to attend a gathering in which by 
reason of its official character the rank of 
the various guests was a matter of consid- 
eration. The Bishop, turning to the Car- 
dinal, said, ‘‘ Which has the higher rank, a 
Cardinal in the Catholic or a Bishop in the 
Episcopal Church?” ‘I do not know,” was 
the reply, “let us not raise the question, 
but let us go in side by side,” and 
they did. At a gathering of Congre- 
gationalists in Pennsylvania the eloquent 
Catholic Archbishop Ryan, of  Phila- 
delphia, was a welcome guest, and in the 
course of his speech truthfully said that the 
spirit of charity is the spirit of the day. The 
time is past when the Protestant should look 
,; back upon the horrible things of the Inquisi- 
tion .and denounce Roman Catholicism on 
account thereof, or the Catholic, on the other 
hand, look back at the hanging of the 
witches, or the persecution of the Quakers, 
and denounce Protestantism therefore, but 
each should shake hands and join in a com- 
mon effort to further the cause of a com- 
mon Master. 

I do not infer from this growing spirit of 
charity that denominations are to cease. 
Differences of creed and forms of govern- 
ment and modes of worship will always con- 
tinue, and each individual will seek that de- 
nomination which in these respects appeals 
most strongly to his feelings and convictions. 
Human nature is variously constituted, and 
the differences of our nature will always as- 
sert themselves in the outward expression 
of our lives. Every man naturally and in- 
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stinctively goes to the place in which he 
feels himself most at ease. But I do insist 
that these facts are indicative that the dif- 
ferences are no longer regarded of the es- 
sence of things, but are like the clothes we 
wear, each putting on the garment which 
suits him best, and each feeling that it is 
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but a garment which clothes the man with- 
in, and not of the substance of his life. We 
shall come more and more to cease wran- 
gling about the matter of garments, and all 
move forward in a united effort for the bet- 
tering of human life. 


Wasuincton, D. C, 


The Orphan.* 


By Frank T. Bullen. 


{Mr. Bullen is the author of the “ Cruise of the Cachalot,” a book which has recently received 
high praise and for which Mr. Kipling wrote a very enthusiastic preface.—Eb.] i! 


SHINING serenely as some immeasurable 
mirror beneath the smiling face of heaven, 
the solitary ocean lay in unrippled silence. 
it was in those placid latitudes south of the 
line in the Pacific, where weeks, aye months, 
often pass without the marginless blue level 
being ruffled by any wandering keel. Here, 
in almost perfect security from molestation 
by man, the innumerable denizens of the 
deep pursue their never-ending warfare, 
doubtless enjoying to the full the brimming 
cup of life without a weary moment and 
with no dreary anticipations of an unwanted 
old age. 

Now it fell on a day that the calm surface 
of that bright sea was broken by the sudden 
upheaval of a compact troop of sperm 
whales from the inscrutable depths wherein 
they had been roaming and recruiting their 
gigantic energies upon the abundant mol- 
luses, hideous of mien and insatiable of 
maw, that, like creations of a diseased mind, 
lurked far below the sunshine. The school 
consisted of seven cows and one mighty 
bull, who was unique in appearance, for in- 
stead of being in color the unrelieved se- 
pia common to his kind he was curiously mot- 
tled with creamy white, making the im- 
mense oblong cube of his head look like a 
weather-worn monolith of Siena marble. 
Easeful as any Arabian khalif, he lolled su- 
pine upon the glittering folds of his couch, 
the welcoming wavelets caressing his vast 
form with gentlest touch, and murmuring 
softly as by their united efforts they rocked 
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him in rhythm with their melodic lullaby. 
Around him glided his faithful harem— 
gentle timid creatures, no one of them a 
third of their lord’s huge bulk, but still ma- 
jestic in their proportions, being each some 
forty-five feet in length by thirty in girth. 
Unquestionably the monarch of the flood, 
their great chief accepted in complacent dig- 
nity their unremitting attentions, nor did 
their playful gambols stir him in the least 
from his attitude of complete repose. 

But while the busy seven were thus dis- 
porting themselves in happy security there 
suddenly appeared among them a delight- 
ful companion in the shape of a newly-born 
calf, elegantly dappled like his sire, the first- 
born son of the youngest mother in the 
group. It is not the habit of the cachalot 
to show that intense self-effacing devotion 
to its young which is evinced by other mam- 
mals, especially whales of the mysticete. 
Nevertheless as the expectation of this 
latest addition to the family had been the 
reason of their visit to these quiet latitudes 
his coming made a pleasant little ripple of 
satisfaction vibrate throughout the group. 
Even the apparently impenetrable stolidity 
of the head of the school was aroused into 
some faint tokens of interest in the new- 
comer, who clung leech-like to his mother’s 
side, vigorously draining the enormous con- 
vexity of her bosom of its bounteous flood of 
milk. So well did he thrive that at the end 
of a week the youngster was able to hold 
his own with the school in a race, and com- 
petent also to remain under water quite as 
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long as his mother. Then the stately leader 
signified to his dependents that the time was 
now at hand when they must change their 
pleasant quarters. Food was less plentiful 
than it had been, which was but natural, 
remembering the ravages necessarily made 
by such a company of monsters. More- 
over, a life of continual ease and slothful 
luxury such as of late had been theirs was 
not only favorable to the growth of a ham- 
pering investiture of parasites—barnacles, 
limpets and weed—all over their bodies, but 
it completely unfitted them for the stern 
struggle awaiting them, when in their peri- 
odical progress round the world they should 
arrive on the borders of the fierce Antarctic 
Zone. And besides all these, had they for- 
gotten that they were liable to meet with 
man! A sympathetic shudder ran through 
every member of the school at that dreaded 
name, under the influence of which they all 
drew closer around their chief, sweeping 
their broad flukes restlessly from side to 
side and breathing inaudibly. 

The outcome of the conference, decided, 
as human meetings of the kind are apt to 
be, by the commanding influence of one 
master will, was that on the next day they 
would depart for the south by easy stages 
through the teeming “ off-shore” waters of 
South America. All through that quiet night 
the mighty creatures lay almost motionless 
on the surface, each the opaque center of a 
halo of dazzling emerald light, an occasional 
drowsy spout from their capacious lungs 
sliding through the primeval stillness like 
the sigh of some weary Titan. When at 
last the steel-blue dome above, with its 
myriad diamond spangles, began to throb 
and glow with tremulous waves of lovely 
vari-colored light flowing before the con- 
quering squadrons of the sun, the whole 
troop, in open order about their guide, 
turned their heads stedfastly to the south- 
west, steering an absolutely undeviating 
course for their destination by their innate 
sense of direction alone. Up sprang the 
flaming sun, a vast globe of fervent fire that 
even at the horizon’s edge seemed to glow 
with meridian strength. And right in the 
center of his blazing disk appeared three 
tiny lines, recognizable even at that distance 
by the human eye as the masts of a ship 
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whose hull was as yet below the apparent 
meeting place of sea and sky. This appari- 
tion lay fairly in the path of the advancing 
school, who, unhappily for them, possessed 
but feeble vision and that only at its best 
straight behind them. So on they went in 
leisurely fashion, occasionally pausing for 
a dignified descent in search of food, fol- 
lowed by an equally stately reappearance 
and resumption of their journey. Nearer 
and nearer they drew to the fatal area 
wherein they would become visible to the 
keen-eyed watchers at the mast-head of that 
lonely ship, still in perfect ignorance of any 
possible danger being at hand. Suddenly 
that mysterious sense, which is more than 
hearing, owned by them gave warning of 
approaching peril. All lay still, tho quiv- 
ering through every tense sinew of their 
huge bodies with the apprehension of un- 
known enemies, their heads half raised from 
the sparkling sea-surface and their fins and 
flukes testing the vibrations of the mobile 
element like the diaphragm of a phono- 
graph. Even the youngling clung to his 
mother’s side as if glued thereto under the 
influence of a terror that, while it effectually 
stilled his sportiveness, gave him no hint of 
what was coming. At the instance of the 
head all sank silently and stone-like without 
any of those preliminary tail flourishings 
and arching of the back that always dis- 
tinguishes tue unworried whale from one 
that has received alarming news in the 
curious manner already spoken of. They 
remained below so long and went to so 
great a depth that all except the huge 
leader were quite exhausted when they re- 
turned again to the necessary air, not only 
from privation of breath, but from the in- 
calculable pressure of the superincumbent 
sea. So for a brief space they lay almost 
motionless, the valves of their spiracles 
deeply depressed as they drew in great vol- 
umes of revivifying breath, and their great 
frames limply yielding to the heave of the 
gliding swell. They had scarcely recovered 
their normal energy when into their midst 
rushed the destroyers, bringing with them 
the realization of all those paralyzing fears. 
First to be attacked was the noble bull, and 
once the first bewildering shock and smart 
had passed he gallantly maintained the repu- 
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tation of his giant race. Every device that 
sagacity could conceive or fearlessness ex- 
ecute was tried by him, until the troubled 
ocean around the combatants was all a-boil, 
and its so recently unsullied surface was 
littered with tangled wreaths of blood- 
streaked foam. Whether from affection or 
for protection is uncertain, but the rest of 
the family did not attempt to flee. All 
seven of the cows kept close to their lord, 
often appearing as if they would shield him 
with their own bodies from the invisible 
death-darts that continually pierced him to 
the very seat of his vast vitality. And this at 
tachment proved their own destruction, for 
their assailants, hovering around them with 
the easy mobility of birds, slew them at their 
leisure, not even needing to hamper them- 
selves by harpooning another individual. 
Indeed, they wielded their long lances upon 
the unresisting females, leaving the ocean 
monarch to his imminent death. So success- 
ful were these tactics that before an hour 
had flown, while yet the violet tint of depart- 
ing night lingered on the western edge of the 
sea, the last one of those mighty mammals 
had groaned out the dregs of her life. 
Flushed with conquest and breathless from 
their great exertions, the victors lolled rest- 
fully back in their boats, while all around 
them upon the incarnadined waters the 
massy bodies of their prey lay gently sway- 
ing to the slumberous roll of the silent swell. 

Meanwhile, throughout that stark battle, 
what of the youngling’s fate? By almost a 
miracle, he had passed without scathe. 
What manner of dread convulsion of nature 
was in progress he cculd not know—he was 
blind and deaf and almost lifeless with 
terror. With all that wide ocean around 
him he knew not whither to flee from this 
day of wrath. Of all those who had been 
to him so brief a space ago the living em- 
bodiment of invincible might not one re- 
mained to help or shield him, none but were 
involved in this cataclysm of blood. His 
kindred were cut off from him, he was over- 
looked by his enemies, and when he came to 
himself he was alone. A sudden frantic im- 
pulse seized him, and under its influence he 
fled, fled as the bee flies, but without the 
homing instinct to guide him, southward 
through the calm blue silences of that sleep- 
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ing ocean. On, on, he fled untiring, until 
behind him the emerald sheen of his pas- 
sage, through the now starlit waters broad- 
ened into a wide blaze of softest light. Be- 
fore him lay the dark, its profound depths 
just manifested by the occasional transient 
gleam of an uneasy medusa or the swift 
flight of a terrified shark. When compelled 
to break the glassy surface for breath there 
was a sudden splash, and amid the deep 
sigh from his laboring lungs came the musi- 
eal fall of the sparkling spray. When 
morning dawned again on his long, objectless 
flight, unfailing instinct warned him of his 
approach to shallower waters, and with 
slackening speed he went on, through the 
tender diffused sunlight of those dreamy 
depths, until he came to an enormous sub- 
marine forest, where the trees were fantastic 
abutments of living coral, the leaves and 
fronds of dull-hued fucus or algze, the blos- 
soms of orchid-like sea-anemones or Z00- 
phytes, and the birds were darting, gliding 
fish, whose myriad, splendid tints blazed 
like illuminated jewels. 

Here, surely, he might be at peace and 
find some solace for his loneliness, some 
suitable food to replace that which he had 
hitherto always found awaiting him, and 
now would find nevermore. Moving gently 
through the interminably intricate avenues 
of this submarine world of stillness and 
beauty, his small lower jaw hanging down 
as usual, he found abundant store of sapid 
molluses that glided down his gaping gullet 
with a pleasant tickling, and were soon fol- 
lowed by a soothing sense of hunger satis- 
fied ! When he rose to spout he was in the 
midst of a weltering turmoil of broken 
water, where the majestic swell fretted and 
roared in wrath around the hindering peaks 
of the great reef—a group of islands in the 
making. Here, at any rate, he was safe, for 
no land was in sight whence might come a 
band of his hereditary foes, while into that 
network of jagged rocks no vessel would 
ever dare to venture. After a few days of 
placid enjoyment of this secure existence 
he began to feel courage and independence, 
altho still pining for the companionship of 
his kind. Thus he might have gone on for 
long, but that an adventure befell him 
which raised him at once to his rightful po- 
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sition among the sea-folk. During his ram- 
bles through the mazes and glades of this 
subaqueous paradise he had once or twice 
noticed between two stupendous columns 
of coral a black space where the water was 
apparently of fathomless depth. Curiosity, 
one of the strongest influences actuating 
the animate creation, impelled him to inves- 
tigate this chasm, but something, he knew 
not what, probably inherited caution, had 
hitherto held him back. At last, having met 
with no creature nearly his own size, and 
grown bold by reason of plenteous food, he 
became venturesome, and made for that 
gloomy abyss, bent upon searching .its re- 
cesses thoroughly. Boldly he swept be- 
tween the immense bastions that guarded it 
and with a swift upward thrust of his broad 
horizontal tail went headlong, down, down 
down. Presently he saw amidst the outer 
darkness a web of palely gleaming lines in- 
cessantly changing their patterns and ex- 
tending over an area of a thousand square 
yards. They centered upon a dull ghastly 
glare that was motionless, formless, inde- 
scribable. In its midst there was a black- 
ness deeper, if possible, than that of the 
surrounding pit. Suddenly all that writhing 
entanglement wrapped him round, each 
clutching snare fastening upon him with in- 
numerable gnawing mouths as if to devour 
him all over at once. With a new and even 
pleasant sensation thrilling along his spine 
the young leviathan hurled himself forward 
at that midmost gap, his powerful jaws 
clashing and his whole lithe frame upstrung 
with nervous energy. Right through the 
glutinous musky mass of that unthinkable 
chimera he hewed his way, heeding not in 
the least the wrenching, sucking coils wind- 
ing about him, and covering every inch of 
Absolute silence reigned as the 
great fight went on. Its inequality was 
curiously abnormal. For while the vast 
amorphous bulk of the mollusc completely 
dwarfed the comparatively puny size of the 
young cachalot, there was on the side of 
the latter all the innate superiority of the 
vertebrate carnivorous mammal with war- 
rior instincts transmitted unimpaired through 
a thousand generations of ocean royalty. 
jradually the grip of those clinging ten- 
tacles relaxed as he felt the succulent gelat- 
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inousness divide, and with a bound he as- 
cended from that befouled abysmal gloom 
into the light and loveliness of the upper 
air. Behind him trailed sundry long frag- 
ments, disjecta membra of his late antago- 
nist, and upon these, after filling his lungs 
again and again with the keen pure air of 
heaven, he feasted grandly. 

But in spite of the new inspiring sense of 
conscious might and ability to do even as 
his forefathers had done, his loneliness was 
heavy upon him. For like all mammals 
the cachalot loves the fellowship of his kin 
during the days of his strength; and only 
when advancing age renders him unable to 
hold his own against jealous rivals, or makes 
him a laggard in the united chase, does he 
forsake the school and wander solitary and 
morose about the infinite solitudes of his 
limitless abode. And so, surrounded by the 
abundant evidences of his prowess, the 
young giant meditated, while a hungry host 
of sharks, like jackals at the lion’s kill, 
came prowling up out of the surrounding 
silence, and with shrill cries of delight the 
hovering bird-folk gathered in myriads to 
take tithe of his enormous spoil. Unheed- 
ing the accumulating multitudes, who gave 
him ample room and verge enough, and full 
of flesh, he lay almost motionless, when sud- 
denly that subtle sense which, attuned to 
the faintest vibrations of the mobile sea, 
kept him warned, informed him that some 
moré than ordinary commotion was in prog- 
ress not many miles away. Instantly every 
sipew set taut, every nerve tingled with re- 
ceptivity, while quivering like some fucus 
frond in a tide rip his broad tail swayed 
silently to and fro, but so easily as not to stir 
his body from its attitude of intense expec- 
tation. A gannet swept over him close 
down, startling him so that with one fierce 
lunge of his flukes he sprang forward 
twenty yards; but, recovering himself, he 
paused again, tho the impetus still bore 
him noiselessly ahead, the soothing wash of 
the waves eddying gently around his blunt 
bow. Shortly after, to his unbounded joy, 
a noble company of his own folk hove in 
sight, two score of them in goodliest array. 
They glided around him in graceful curves, 
wonderingly saluting him by touching his 
small body with fin, nose and tail, and puz- 
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vled beyond measure as to how so young a 
tellow-citizen came to be inhabiting these 
vast wastes alone. His tale was soon told, 
for the whale-people waste no interchange 
of ideas, and the company solemnly received 
him into their midst as a comrade who had 
well earned the right to be one of their 
band by providing for them so great a feast. 
Swiftly the spoil of that gigantic mollusc 
was rescued from the marauding sharks and 
devoured; and thorough was the subsequent 
search among those deep-lying darknesses 
for any other monsters of the same breed 
that might lie brooding in their depths. 
None were to be found, altho for two days 
and nights the questing leviathans pursued 
their keen investigations. When there re- 
mained no longer a cave unfathomed or a 
maze unexplored, the leader of the school, 
a huge black bull of unrivaled fame, gave 
the signal for departure, and away they 
went in double columns, line ahead, due 
south, their splendid chief about a cable’s 
length in advance. The happy youngster, 
no longer a stray from his kind, gambolled 
about the school in unrestrained delight of 
the rising tide of life that surged tumultu- 
ously through his vigorous frame. Ah, it 
was so good to be alive, glorious to speed, 
with body bending bow-wise, and broad fan- 
like flukes spurning the brilliant waves be- 
hind him, ecstasy to exert all the power he 
felt in one mad upward rush out into the 
sunlight, high through the warm air he 
sprang, a living embodiment of irresistible 
force, and fell with a joyous crash back into 
the welcoming bosom of his native deep. The 
sedate patriarch of the school looked on at 
these youthful freaks indulgently, until, fired 
by the sight of his young follower’s energy, 
he too put forth all his incredible strength, 
launching his hundred tons or so of solid 
weight clear of the embracing sea, and re- 
turning to it again with a shock as of some 
Titan-hurled mountain. 

Thus our orphan grew and waxed great. 
Together, without mishap of any kind, these 
lords of the flood skirted the southern slopes 
of the globe. In serene security they ranged 
the stormy seas from Kerguelen to Cape 
Horn, from the Falklands to Table Bay. Up 
through the scent-laden straits between 
Madagascar and Mozambique, loitering 
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along the burning shores of Zanzibar and 
Pemba, dallying with the eddies around the 
lonely Seychelles and idling away the pleas- 
ant north-east monsoon in the Arabian Sea. 
By the Bab-el-Mandeb they entered the Red 
Sea, their majestic array scaring the nomad 
fishermen at their lonely labor along the 
reef-besprinkled margins thereof, remote 
from the straight-ruled track down its cen- 
tre on which the unwearied slaves of the 
West, the great steamships, steadily thrust 
their undeviating way. Here, in richest 
abundance, they found their favorite food, 
cuttlefish of many kinds, altho none so 
large as those haunting the middle depths 
of the outer ocean. And threading the deep 
channels between the reefs great shoals of 
delicately flavored fish, beguiled by the 
pearly whiteness of those gaping throats, 
rushed fearlessly down to oblivion. So 
quiet were these haunts, so free from even 
the remotest chance of interference by 
man, their only enemy, that they remained 
for many months, even penetrating well up 
the Gulf of Akaba, that sea of sleep whose 
waters even now retain the same primitive 
seclusion they had when their shores were 
the cradle of mankind. 

But now a time was fast approaching 
when our hero must meet his compeers in 
battle, if haply he might justify his claim 
to be a leader in his turn. For such is the 
custom of the cachalot. The young bulls 
each seek to form a harem among the 
younger cows of the school, and having done 
so, they break off from the main band and 
pursue their own independent way. This 
crisis in.the career of the orphan had been 
imminent for some time, but now, in these 
untroubled seas, it could no longer be de- 
layed. Already several preliminary skir- 
mishes had taken place with no definite re- 
sults, and at last, one morning when the sea 
was like oil for smoothness, and blazing like 
burnished gold under the fervent glare of 
the sun, two out of the four young bulls at- 
tacked the orphan at once. All around lay 
the expectant brides, ready to welcome the 
conqueror, while in solitary state the mighty 
leader held aloof, doubtless meditating on 
the coming time when a mightier than he 
should arise and drive him from his proud 
position into life-long exile. Straight for our 
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hero’s massive head came his rivals, charg- 
ing along the foaming surface like bluff- 
bowed torpedo rams. But as they con- 
verged upon him he also charged to meet 
them, settling slightly at the same time. 
Whether by accident or design I know not, 
but certainly the consequence of this move 
was that instead of their striking him they 
met one another over his back, the shock of 
their impact throwing their great heads out 
of the sea with a dull boom that might have 
been heard for a mile. Swiftly and grace- 
fully the orphan turned head over fiukes, 
rising on his back and clutching the nearest 
of his opponents by his pendulous under 
jaw. The fury of that assault was so great 
that the attacked one’s jaw was wrenched 
sideways, until it remained at right angles 
to his body, leaving him for the rest of his 


life sorely hampered in even the getting of . 


food, but utterly incapable of ever giving 
battle to one of his own species. Then, rush- 
ing toward the other aggressor, the victorious 
warrior inverted his body in the sea and, 
brandishing his lethal flukes, smote so dough- 
tily upon his foe that the noise of those tre- 
mendous blows reverberated for leagues 
over the calm sea, while around the com- 
batants the troubled waters were lashed into 
ridges and islets of snowy foam. Very soon 
was the battle over. Disheartened, sick and 
exhausted, the disabled rival essayed to es- 
cape, settling stone-like until he lay like 
some sunken wreck on the boulder-bestrewn 
sea-bed a hundred fathoms down. Slowly, 
but full of triumph, the conqueror returned 
to the waiting school and, selecting six of 
the submissive cows, led them away without 
any attempt at hindrance on the part of the 
other two young bulls who had not joined 
in the fray. 

In stately march the new family traveled 
southward out of the Red Sea, along the So- 
mali coast, past the frowning cliffs of So- 
kotra, and, crossing the Arabian Sea, skirted 
at their ease the pleasant Malabar coast. 
Unerring instinct guided them across the 
Indian Ocean and through the Sunda Straits 
until amid the intricacies of Celebes they 
ended their journey for a season. Here, 
with richest food in overflowing abundance, 
among undisturbed reef-beds swept by con- 
stantly changing currents, where they might 
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chafe their irritated skins clean from the 
many parasites they had accumulated dur- 
ing their long Red Sea sojourn, they re- 
mained for several seasons. Then, suddenly, 
as calamities usually come, they were at- 
tacked by a whaler as ‘they were calmly 
coasting along Timor. But never till their 
dying day did those whale-fishers forget 
that fight. True, they secured two half- 
grown cows, but at what a cost to them- 
selves! For the younger leader, now in the 
full flush of vigorous life, seemed not only 
to have inherited the fighting instincts of his 
ancestors, but also to possess a fund of wily 
ferocity that made him a truly terrible foe. 
No sooner did he feel the first keen thrust 
of the harpoon than, instead of expending 
his strength for naught by a series of aim- 
less flounderings, he rolled his huge bulk 
swiftly toward his aggressors, who were 
busily engaged in clearing their boat of the 
hampering sail, and perforce helpless for a 
time. Right down upon them came the 
writhing mass of living flesh, overwhelminz 
them as completely as if they had suddenly 
fallen under Niagara. From out of that 
roaring vortex only two of the six men 
forming the boat’s crew emerged alive, poor 
fragments of humanity tossing like chips 
upon the tormented sea. Then, changing his 
tactics, the triumphant cachalot glided 
stealthily about just beneath the surface, 
feeling with his sensitive flukes for anything 
still remaining afioat upon which to wreak 
his newly aroused thirst for vengeance. As 
often as he touched a floating portion of the 
shattered boat, up flew his mightly fiukes 
in a moment, and, with a reflex blow that 
would have stove in the side of a ship, he 
smote it into still smaller splinters. This 
attention to his first set of enemies saved 
the other boats from destruction, for they, 
using all expedition, managed to despatch 
the two cows they had harpooned, and when 
they returned to the scene of disaster, the 
bull, unable to find anything more to de- 
stroy, had departed with the rest of his 
family and they saw him no more. Gloomily 
they traversed the battle-field until they 
found the two exhausted survivors just 
feebly clinging to a couple of oars, and 
with them mournfully regained their ship. 
Meanwhile the triumphant bull was slowly 
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making his way eastward, sorely irritated 
by the galling harpoon which was buried 
deep in his shoulders, and wondering what 
the hundreds of fathoms of trailing rope 
behind him could be. At last, coming to a 
well-known reef, he managed to get the line 
entangled around some of its coral pillars, 
and a strenuous effort on his part tore out 
the barbed weapon, leaving in its place a 
ragged rent in his blubber four feet long. 
Such a trifle as that, a mere superficial 
scratch, gave him little trouble, and with 
the wonderful recuperative power possessed 
by all the sea-folk the ugly tear was com- 
pletely healed in a few days. Henceforth 
he was to be reckoned among the most 
dangerous of all enemies to any of mankind 
daring to attack him, for he knew his power. 
This the whalemen found to their cost. 
Within the next few years his fame had 
spread from Cape Cod to Chelyushkin, and 
wherever two whaleships met for a spell 
of “ gamming,” his prowess was sure to be 
an absorbing topic of conversation. In fact, 
he became the terror of the tortuous pass- 
ages of Malaysia, and tho often attacked 
always managed to make good his escape, 
as well as to leave behind him some direful 
testimony to his ferocious cunning. At last 
he fell in with a ship off Palawan whose 
crew were justly reputed to be the smartest 
whale-fishers from “ Down East.” Two of 
her boats attacked him one lovely evening 
just before sunset, but the iron drew. Im- 
mediately he felt the wound he dived per- 
pendicularly, but describing a complete ver- 
tical circle beneath the boat he rose again, 
striking her almost amidships with the front 
of his head. This, of course, hurled the crew 
everywhere, besides shattering the boat. 
But reversing himself again on the instant, 
he brandished those awful flukes in the air, 
bringing them’down upon the helpless men 
and crushing three of them into dead pieces. 
Apparently satisfied, he disappeared in the 
gathering darkness. 

When the extent of the disaster became 
known on board the ship the skipper was 
speechless with rage and grief, for the mate 
who had been killed was his brother, and 
very dear to him. And he swore that if it 


cost him a season’s work and the loss of his 


ship, he would slay that man-killing whale. 
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From that day he cruised about those nar- 
row seas offering large rewards to any of 
his men who should first sight his enemy 
again. Several weeks went by, during 
which not a solitary spout was seen, until 
one morning in Banda Strait the skipper 
himself “raised” a whale close in to the 
western verge of the island. Instantly all 
hands were alert, hoping against hope that 
this might prove to be their long-sought foe 
at last. Soon the welcome news came from 
aloft that it was a sperm whale, and an hour 
later two_boats left the ship, the foremost 
of them commanded by the skipper. With 
him he took four small barrels tightly 
bunged, and an extra supply of bomb-lances, 
in the use of which he was an acknowledged 
expert. As they drew near the unconscious 
leviathan they scarcely dared breathe, and, 
their oars carefully peaked, they propelled 
the boats by paddles as silently as the glid- 
ing progress of a shark. Hurrah! fast; first 
iron. “Starn, all, men, it’s him, curse him, 
’n I'll slaughter him ’r he shall me.” Back- 
ward flew the boat, not a second too soon, 
for with that superhuman cunning expected 
of him the terrible monster had spun around 
and was rushing straight for them. The 
men pulled for dear life, the steersman 
swinging the boat round as if she were on a 
pivot, while the skipper pitched over the 
first of his barrels. Out flashed the sinewy 
flukes, and before that tremendous blow the 
buoyant barrico spun through the air like a 
football. The skipper’s eyes flashed with 
delight at the success of his stratagem, and 
over went another decoy. This seemed to 
puzzle the whale, but it did not hinder him, 
and he seemed to keep instinctively heading 
toward the boat, thus exposing only his in- 
vulnerable head. The skipper, however, had 
no idea of rashly risking himself, so, heaving 
over his remaining barrel, he kept well clear 
of the furious animal’s rushes, knowing well 
that the waiting game was the best. All 
through that bright day the great battle 
raged. Many were the hair-breadth escapes 
of the men, but the skipper never lost his 
cool, calculating attitude. Finally the now 
exhausted leviathan “sounded” in reality, 
remaining down for half an hour. When he 
reappeared he was so sluggish in his move- 
ments that the exultant skipper shouted, 
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““Naow, boys, in on him—he’s our whale.” 
Forward darted the beautiful craft under 
the practiced sweep of the six oars, and as 
soon as she was within range the skipper 
fired his first bomb. It reached the whale, 
but, buried in the flesh, its explosion was 
not disabling. Still it did not spur the huge 
creature into activity, for at last his strength 
had failed him. Another rush in and an- 
other bomb, this time taking effect just abaft 
the starboard fin. There was a momentary 
accession of energy as the frightful wound 
caused by the bursting iron tube among the 
monster's viscera set all his mgsses of mus- 
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cles a-quiver. But this spurt was short 
lived. And as a third bomb was fired a tor- 
rent of blood foamed from the whale’s dis- 
tended spiracle, a few fierce convulsions dis- 
torted his enormous frame, and then that 
puissant ocean monarch passed peacefully 
into the passiveness of death. 

When they got the great carcass alongside, 
they found embedded in the blubber no less 
than fourteen harpoons, besides sundry frag- 
ments of exploded bombs, each bearing 
mute but eloquent testimony to the warlike 
career of the vanquished Titan who began 
life as an orphan. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Sargent, the Artist. 
By John La Farge. 


JOHN S. SARGENT might be called a stand- 
ard bearer. At this moment, when Ameri- 
can art, as a whole, is beginning to attract 
our own attention, we can all see what a 
place Mr. Sargent holds in the world of 
painting. And Mr. Sargent has had all the 
time a full recognition of his merits in some 
place or other, and in some manner or other. 
Europe has been kind to him, and the Amer- 
ican is proud of him. From the moment that 
he began to leave his master, Carolus-Duran, 
the interest of the artistic public has fol- 
lowed him, and it is this being always to the 
fore that made,me call him a “standard 
bearer.’ Fashion, the studios and the acad- 
emies have approved of him, even when 
finding fault; and many of his admirers find 
fault with him in a manner which is a form 
of admiration. A sort of challenge to the 
world of art and to the public has never 
been disconnected with a something that 
seems like modesty, or, at least, a simple at- 
titude of mind. This is eminently noticeable 
when his portraits, for instance, are com- 
pared with those of foreign artists, who also 
are experts in methods of “ bravura.” To be 
very accomplished in execution, and at the 
same time to appear to hold that skill not 
too highly, is a mark of extreme distinction 
which has not deserted Mr. Sargent, even 
when painting subjects that might lead to 


exaggeration. Especially in some of those 
portraits which seem almost cruel in their 
view of the nature of the person represented 
there is a certain superiority, a certain ele- 
gance, which, quite as much as his methods 
of painting, must have helped to recall -the 
name of Velasquez. This, of course, is to 
say, moreover, that Mr. Sargent has a subtle 
sense of composition, and that, like the 
great masters, he has carried it into the do- 
main of realism. It seems a very small mat- 
ter; the exact placing of the subject in the 
rectangle of the canvas, a-little more to the 
right or left, or up or down, but it is the 
note of predestination, nor can it be acquired 
by taking thought. Strange to say also, the 
possession of this faculty of seeing in ordi- 
nary matters a certain abstraction is what. 
in the most living works of art, gives most 
the impression of nature. 

From what I have said, it is no mean claim 
of ours to be proud of Mr. Sargent, and to 
believe that his differentiation from so many 
European painters is not contradictory to 
his being an American. Along the so-called 
elegancies of European shows, Mr. Sargent’s 
work seems still a little more elegant. All 
this, of course, is inborn, and I am only con- 
sidering the person whose methods, after all. 
may not differ so enormously from those of 
many of his contemporaries who happen to 
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have had similar ambitions. Many men of 
to-day have painted in tones that recall the 
admiration of Velasquez, many have mingled 
black with the tones of their coloring, there 
are many whose touch is sure and easy, but 
just that difference of tone, that precise 
boldness, which seems more accidental than 
designed, no one else has in any equality 
with Mr. Sargent. 

There must be behind it some great fund 
of patience, of willingness to try it again, of 
strong physical health and a certain cour- 
age that may serve as a general expression 
to all this. I am quite sure that the young 
men and young women who do themselves 
the honor of imitating him have little idea 
of the previous study and hard work that 
lie behind, or rather are the basis of this 
facility. I say “ hard work,” not meaning at 
all to judge and determine what is hard 
work, in the case of a person evidently 
chosen for his place. But from the ease of 
many pictures of Mr. Sargent one would be 
led to feel that he might have painted many 
times the same person, without feeling his 
rendering adequate. And sometimes his 
studies, made as mere studies, without any 
apparent intention of ‘picture, are a little 
hard, and somewhat perfunctory in this 
sense, that the feeling of enjoyment in the 
work is not apparent. Moreover, Mr. Sar- 
gent began pretty far back ard determined 
his course early, under the best auspices, and 
had not, apparently, to hesitate and throw 
aside methods learned perforce because of 
there being little choice, which sometimes is 
the fate of us Americans. The passage 
from the studio of Carolus-Duran to the work 
of to-day has nothing revolutionary, 
shown no opposition to early training. 

Mr. Sargent, therefore, had not to endure 
the opposition which many encounter whose 
methods and manners may not belong to the 
flow of a prevailing current in art; and such 
a good fortune is usually intimately con- 
nected with an ease of expression that is dif- 
ficult to those who shoulder their way 
against the crowd. Such a fortune is often 
the result of the exact date of entering the 
public arena. Another of our representatives 
abroad, most amply recognized and actually 
influencing European art, Mr. Whistler, was 
not born under a similar star. I do not wish 
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to lay any stress upon Mr. Sargent’s obtain- 
ing medals and honorific distinctions, and 
having pictures bought for the Luxembourg 
or for the Chantrey Fund collection. Many 
artists far his inferiors have had all this, 
and much more, too. But Mr. Sargent has 
always had the appreciation of the artists 
who feel these differences. A certain good 
will has goneon with him. This gracious fate, 
which has smiled on him, made the report of 
his early death, now happily contradicted, 
all the more cruel. For Mr. Sargent’s work 
has contained all the time a promise as well 
as a performance. His success in portrait- 
ure has perhaps shut him offfrom other suc- 
cesses implied in some of the half landscape 
studies or drawings which the public has 
been able to see. This is amply evident, 
also, in his brilliant entrance into decorative 
or monumental painting. What he has 
done there is not only new, but shows # 
quantity of study and a combination of 
means which implies still greater develop- 
ment. The continuation of his work in the 
Boston Library, even if not superior to what 
he has already done, would show this, I be- 
lieve, as the completion of all work well 
thought out explains the beginning and the 
reasons of growth. There can be no doubt of 
the intricate refinement of the ceiling end of 
the Boston work. If any one should wish to 
appreciate how thoroughly it is understood, 
he should go to see the study part of it (la- 
beled “Astarte,”), which is now at the So- 
ciety of American Artists’. On that small 
scale the touch indicates all sorts of possi- 
bilities, as well as many most carefully car- 
ried out ornamental combinations. The 
enormous power of the executant is quite as 
distinct as in the full-sized work. Here 
again, I should like to say that I believe that 
the completed work would make up for cer- 
tain deficiencies which have troubled some 
of his admirers. These are not deficiencies, 
in the sense of inadequacy or want of clev- 
erness. On the contrary, the points objected 
to have been rather a too easy rendering of 
certain Bible heroes, prophets and the like, 
whose painting recalls the studio pose and 
the studio. manner. On that account they 
are partly admired by the students, for in- 
stance, who would give half of their lives to 
be able to brush in such poses from the 
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model. But if these figures are deficient in 
sincerity and dignity of intention we must 
not forget that decoration allows a great 
deal of filling in, and that a possible repeti- 
tion of many figures of no great consequence 
separately may justify any ,method which 
does not insist upon their special value. 
Suppose a similar row of figures at the other 
end, suppose other figures along the sides of 
the room, and these images come back to 
what is a detail of decoration; that is to 
say, the establishment of a certain number 
of perpendicular spaces which help to bal- 
ance and support the work above. But how 
admirable must be the tempering of a mind 
that passes from the free rendering of in- 
dividual portraiture to a rendering, appar- 
ently just as free, of the combinations of 
carefully thought out decoration which shall 
be as rigid in intention ds the artist’s por- 
traiture looks accidental. It might be, too, 
that the suggestion of a more serious sub- 
ject, if one can use that expression, might 
show us a side of Mr. Sargent which his por- 
traits usually do not reveal. I say a “more 


serious subject ” from the point of view of 
the Japanese, let us say, who speak of the 
representations of the life about us as “ pic- 
tures of a fleeting world,” while the subjects 


‘that touch religion, for instance, would be 


considered by them as calling upon the 
higher life of the artist. That slight cruelty 
of representation in his portraits, as if the 
sitters belonged really to a fleeting show 
and were to be marked especially as moving 
in Vanity Fair, is both admired by Mr. Sar- 
gent’s lovers and also feared. It troubles 
them, I think, much more because on the 
contrary some of Mr. Sargent’s painting of 
children has sympathy and tenderness, as if 
his subjects appealed to him, because of 
their not having yet lost their baptismal in- 
nocence. But if it be so, and Mr. Sargent 
is capable of a kindly feeling toward these 
children, then, certainly, at some time or 
other, this more human mood will reappear 
as time passes, and bring with a wider lit= 
more opportunities also for the expression 
of the loftier feelings. 


New York City. 


Cromwell: The Hero of the Commonwealth. 


By Wm. Elliot Griffis. 


WE must listen to all that our Irish and 
other friends have to say about Oliver 
Cromwell when the 300th anniversary of 
his birthday is celebrated on April 25th, 
1899. Their opinion of the greatest of Eng- 
land’s sons is not that of Harrington in his 
“Oceana,” or of John Bunyan, as expressed 
in the immortal picture of Greatheart, nor is 
it that of Carlyle or Gardiner. Listen to the 
praises of Harrington, who dreamed of “an 
empire of laws and not of men,’ and who 
wished Cromwell to launch the republic, to 
lay down his power as Protector and to be- 
come president of the Commonwealth: 


“Invincible in the Field. - 
Inviolable in his Faith. 
Unfeigned in his Zeal. 
Immortal in his Fame. 

The Greatest of Captains. 
The Best of Princes. 

The Happiest of Legislators. 


The Most Sincere of Christians. 

Who setting the Kingdoms of Earth at Liberty, 

Took the Kingdom of the Heavens by Vio- 
lence.” 

From this let us turn to the Irish view, 
which may be condensed, or rather focused, 
by an anecdote. 

A score of years ago one of the witty sec- 
retaries of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, a very lion of jest, was Bearded in his 
own den. To change metaphor to fact, he 
was riding sideways on an Irish jaunting car 
in the Emerald Isle. Inquiring of his young 
and frisky friend, the driver, who was a na- 
tive, he asked concerning a certain ruin 
visible on the landscape. Of course, he re- 
ceived the stereotyped answer’ which, 
whether in an English cathedral or over an 
Irish bog, knocks all history and chronology 
into “pi.” “Cromwell and his rogues did 
it.” Our tourist, anticipating the reply, was 
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fully prepared for Patrick. He rejoined, 
“Who is this Cromwell? Does he live 
around here ? I have heard of him several 
times lately. A few days back I was shown 
a ruin and asked what caused it. The an- 
swer was, ‘Cromwell.’ Yesterday I saw 
another church gone to pieces. Inquiring, I 
found that Cromwell had ruined that. Now 
you show me another specimen of his work. 
What a destructive fellow he must be! 
Where is he now ?” 

The native driver turned round to scruti- 
nize his questioner. Looking long and in- 
tently, to see whether the American was 
guying him, but meeting only a face as sol- 
emn as an Egyptian mummy’s, he took cour- 
age and confidence at once. “Is it asking 
where Cromwell is now?” he asked. “ Faith 
and you will find out soon enough for your 
own convenience. You would like to know 
where Cromwell is, would you?  I’ll tell 
you. Cromwell is where he can light his cigar 
with the end of his finger!” 

The Irishman’s long quarrel with Oliver 
and the generals of the Parliament is for 
England to settle. It is not ours. Yet in 
England, at this moment, the war has again 
broken out between what the King and the 
Commoner stood for two and a half cen- 
turies ago. It is as in the Japanese classic 
story. Fair England is the mgid disturbed 
between a pair of lovers. Let us hope that 
between the two, as in ancient lore, she will 
not drown herself. Yet in the story, long, 
long after death, the spirits of the two lovers 
fought even round her tomb, so that the 
tourist from afar was asked to lend his 
sword. Priestcraft and prerogative on the 
one side, the priesthood of believers and free- 
dom under law on the other, are arrayed 
again. Both the principals and the prin- 
ciples to-day appear to be much the same as 
in the seventeenth century. 

We, looking on, as in the Orient story, 
shall not, nevertheless, lend a sword nor in- 
terfere, even if we could. When priest and 
puritan cross swords, we fear not the issue. 
Our duty and pleasure is to remember what 
Cromwell did for us. Sometimes those who 
are far off see most clearly, because they 
have gained a better perspective. “It ig al- 
Ways dark at the base of the lantern,” tho 
its rays stream distantly. These shores that 
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once welcomed, harbored and protected the 
so-called regicides,_the judges who ordered 
to the block England’s traitor and greatest 
public liar,—ought to give Cromwell a 
statue. He was our ancestor in helping us, 
as a whole nation, to bring in ‘‘a Church 
without a bishop and a State without a 
king.” It is largely because of him that we 
have neither politically appointed church-in- 
spectors nor unimpeachable and unelected 
rulers. Strange that so many foreigners 
should be represented in bronze and marble 
in our parks, while Cromwell’s memorial is 
absent. 

Signs are multiplying and are now almost 
as numerous as violets that Cromwell will 
yet have his statue in England. Already his 
name is blazoned in house and hall and tem- 
ple of worship, for all who believe in self- 
government and self-governed churches can 
hail him as comrade and saint. Indeed, there 
seems some danger of a reaction that will 
send the pendulum to the other extreme. 
Even Gardiner, the historian, who, with all 
his superb qualities, cannot forget his 
environment, has joined the host of those 
who laud the Lord Protector. 

Yes, the Cromwell library of praise prom- 
ises to be as voluminous as that of detrac- 
tion and caricature. Let us hope that it will 
preserve the golden mean of truth. Busken 
Huet declared that Motley’s Life of John of 
Barneveld was a “ transfiguration,” in which 
we quite agree with him. But, surely, we do 
not want a Cromwell with a halo and in gar- 
ments glistening without spot or -blemish. 
Let us not try to justify all he did, but 
rather honor him for what he meant to do 
and for what in righteousness he~accom- 
plished; yet may we be ever willing to ac- 
knowledge fully his mortal weaknesses and 
his human limitations. 

Born and reared in the fenland of easteru 
England, Cromwell inherited all that was 
best in reformed Christianity; and in Eng- 
land, rich in varied history and in composite 
humanity, he lived a quiet domestic life 
until forty years of age, tho ever interested 
in public affairs. Yet the thoroughness of 
his preparation for national duties was 
manifest when, entering Parliament as mem- 
ber for Cambridge in 1640, he was, within 
the first ten months, appointed to eighteen 
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committees, besides those on which he sat as 
representing Cambridge. When the civil 
war broke out he roused his own constitu- 
ents to arms, was the first to strike a blow in 
the combat, and for nine years was a soldier. 
For ten years he was England’s uncrowned 
king. 

Cromwell was gifted with a genius for 
utilizing the labors of others and of putting 
the soul of success into each body prepared 
for him. He drew many precedents from 
the Dutch, from the triumphant republic of 
the Netherlands. ‘Tho called “ Lord of the 
Fens,” it was the Dutch men of science who 
drained swampy England and made it a 
garden. It was the Dutchman Dolbear who 
trained his cavalry and taught Cromwell 
the “ mechanical” part of soldiering, even 
as the Dutchman Van Braam taught Wash- 
ington. It was Lord Fairfax who organized 
the new model army, without the smallest 
assistance of Oliver Cromwell, and this was 
almost an exact copy of the scheme and the 
reality, as well as the name, of the stad- 
holder Maurice’s Dutch Republican army, 
which Fairfax borrowed. The Dutch 
scholar, Dorislaus, was the Judge-Advocate- 
General who drew up the indictment 
against Charles Stuart. It was Vane and 
Blake that wrenched from the Dutch their 
supremacy on the seas, and made England 
first on .the waves. In all his constructive 
measures, military and civil, Cromwell had 
grand helpers, for his was a genius that saw 
what was best in a man, that knew how 
to select talent and develop it and put it in 
the right place. Often, indeed—doubtless 
from cruel necessity—he seemed to cashier 
with ungrateful haste some friends, when 
the benefit of their service was exhausted. 
It is only the ignorant crowds, without time 
or ability to study history, that see but one 
commanding figure in a great movement and 
allow to gather around a single name only, 
as the clouds the isolated peak, alike the 
floating legends and the stories of credit 
which belong to other men. The scholar and 
man of judicial mind refuses transfiguration 
of the one and injustice to many. 

Nevertheless, granting to all their due, 
Cromwell was “in the world of action what 
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Shakespeare was in the world of thought, 
the greatest because the most typical Eng- 
lishman of all time.” On the other hand, it 
is puerile absurdity to charge all the waste 
and excesses of the civil war upon him. 

And since he was neither a demon nor a 
celestial angel, he is worth our study to-day. 
We set him against the background of his 
time and judge him, both in his shortcom- 
ings and his accomplishments, in relation to 
his age and the material with which he 
wrought. Doing this, we gather fresh in- 
spiration for our duties here and now. We 
remember that in his time both Scotland and 
Ireland were to England foreign countries. 
We do not forget that the commander of the 
army at Drogheda was an Englishman and 
a Protestant, with blood stirred to the boil- 
ing point by memories of the awful massa- 
cres of the Protestants but a few years be- 
fore. We recall that Cromwell, as a private 
Christian, was a stalwart Puritan and Inde- 
pendent, while as a ruler he saw that the 
English people, by the long habit of ages, 
were wedded to the parochial system. Hence 
Cromwell had, in many of his own measures, 
to disappoint himself most bitterly for what 
he believed to be the good of the nation. 

Remembering that the world has changed 
and progressed mightily (and not a little be- 
cause Cromwell was born into it) during the 
past three centuries, that on virgin conti- 
nents and with entirely new peoples there 
were and are opportunities beyond the ken 
of the Lord Protector, let us take courage 
and wisdom, too. If the Irishman must, if 
the reverer of cathedrals and gorgeous 
ecclesiasticism and the lover of uniformity 
in doctrine and order may, prate of enemies 
in the past, let us rather face the enemies of 
the present. It is not for us Americans to 
fight the king, or the Rump Parliament, or 
“the British.” Why should we want to rifle 
graves or assault ghosts and shadows? It is 
ours to enter in and possess that land which 
Cromwell could see, but not inherit—that is, 
the ideal land not yet reached, in which de- 
mocracy shall demonstrate that her civiliza- 
tion may be as rich in righteousness and 
blessing as any form of society which it 
boasts to have outlived. 

IrHaca, N, Y, 





The College President. 


By Charles F. Thwing, D.D., LL.D., 


PRESIDENT OF ADELBERT COLLEGE AND WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 


TueE American college has developed three 
types of the college president. The earliest 
was the clerical, the second was the scholas- 
tic and the third was, and is, the executive 
type. The first type began with Dunster, 
the first president of Harvard, and con- 
tinued at Harvard down to Quincy, the first 
president within a hundred years, and the 
first but one of the entire period of the col- 
lege down to his own time, who was not a 
clergyman. This type also still prevails in 
many, possibly most, of our colleges. The 
type grew out of the fact that the American 
college was, and in a large degree still is, a 
product of a function of the Church. A fit- 
ness existed, therefore, in making the chief 
ofticer of the ecclesiastical society also the 
chief officer of the educational society. It 
was, and still is, held that the supreme and 
comprehensive purpose of the college is to 
form a fine and strong character in its stu- 
dents. This aim is identical with the gen- 
eral aim of the Church. No unfitness, there- 
fore, was apparent in looking to the pas- 
torate for proper candidates for rhe college 
presidency. In certain colleges and institu- 
tions of even the more liberal type it is still 
in the collegiate statutes declared that the 
president shall be a member of a specific 
Church. The president of Columbia, for in- 
stance, is required to be a member of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and the presi- 
dent of Brown University and of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is required to be a mem- 
ber of the Baptist Church. Altho but few 
colleges demand by their statutes that their 
chief executive ‘officer shall be a clergyman, 
yet Christian and collegiate opinion would be 
satisfied with nothing other than that the 
president should be a clergyman. The great 
presidents of the past have, therefore, nec- 
essarily been clergymen. Dwight, of the 
first years of the century at Yale; Kirkland, 
of the corresponding period at Harvard; 
Wayland, of the middle period of the cen- 
tury at Brown; and Nott, of the first half of 
the century at Union, are examples of the 


clergymen as college president. Woolsey, 
chosen president of Yale in 1846, was or- 
dained before he entered upon the duties of 
the office. Down to the middle of the pres- 
ent century and in nearly every college, the 
president was a clergyman. 

As colleges ceased to be primarily eccle- 
‘siastical, and became more educational in- 
stitutions, the prevalence of the clerical type 
began to decline. As State universities 
sprang into being—and into vigorous being, 
too—the clerical type was found to be unfit. 
For the State universities were founded as 
a protest, not against Christianity pure and 
undefiled, but against an extreme type of de- 
nominational Christianity. Therefore, gen- 
tlemen who were primarily clergymen and 
only secondarily scholars were found unfit- 
ted for the general educational and scholas- 
tic environment. Gentlemen who were 
primarily scholars and secondly clergymen 
might, of course, be fitted to do educational 
work. Of this scholastic type are to be 
found some noble examples in the middle 
and following the middle years of this cen- 
tury. Mark Hopkins of Williams, Robinson 
of Brown, Seelye of Amherst, Lord of Dart- 
mouth, Barnard of Columbia and McCosh 
of Princeton represent this type in its 
largest and richest development. 

These two types, the clerical and the scho- 
lastic, overlapped each other. Some of 
those whom I name as scholastic presidents 
were ordained clergymen of their churches. 
But be it said that the clerical element 
in each example of this class represents 
the clerical element in a far less conspicu- 
ous and vital way than the scholastic. One 
thinks of Woolsey, for instance, not as a 
clergyman or as the author of a volume of 
sermons, but as a scholar in public and inter- 
national law. The first thought, too, of Hop- 
kins and of Seelye and of McCosh is not of 
them as preachers or ministers, tho they did 
preach .and administer the sacraments, but 
the first thought of them is as philosophers 
and teachers. 
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The third type, the executive or adminis- 
trative, grew out of the demands of the 
presidential office. These growing demands 
in turn grew out of the enlargement of the 
college. When the greatest colleges had 
only three or four hundred students, as not a 
few of them did have thirty or forty years 
ago, the work of the president could be done 
without difficulty by one who was also fill- 
ing a professor’s chair. Throughout the 
time of the prevalence of the clerical and 
scholastic type in the office, the president of 
the college was also usually professor of 


what was called “ mental and moral philos- 


ophy.” But when a college in its under- 
graduate department has or may have a 
thousand or more students, and in all its de- 
partments a number running from two to 
four thousand, the duties of the executive 
officer cannot well be performed by one who 
is teaching twelve hours a week. The in- 
crease in students is accompanied with an 
enlargement in all relations. The number of 
teachers in the largest colleges has doubled 
and quadrupled, and the endowment has 
become many times greater. The relations 
of colleges to the public schools have become 
more numerous and more important. The 
relations to the people in all respects have 
been also enlarged. These conditions are 
both the cause and the effect of the prev- 
alence of the executive or administrative 
type of the college president. 

Of course the last type may be embodied 
in one who is either a clergyman or a scholar 
or both, but when the office is so filled the 
clerical or scholastic relation is not a cause 
or even a condition, but only an accompany- 
ing circumstance or element. The president 
is not chosen to a position demanding execu- 
tive ability because he is a clergyman, or be- 
cause he is a scholar, he may even be chosen 
in spite of his being a clergyman or a 
scholar, but he is chosen simply because of 
his presumed ability to do a specific work. 

This third type is divided in its turn into 
two or three somewhat diverse elements. 
For the president of a new and poor and 
small denominational college in a new State 
is an executive, and the president of an old 
and rich and free and large college is also 
an executive. The president of a new col- 
lege on the banks of the Oregon is an execu- 
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tive, and so is the president of Harvard or 
of Yale or of Columbia. In the executive 
presidency, too, the emphasis on the various 
sides of the office may be varied. In the 
presidency of Columbia the emphasis is 
placed on the materially constructive side. 
In the presidency of Harvard, it is placed on 
the educationally constructive side. 

The college president of to-day is an ad- 
ministrator. As an administrator the college 
president is a leader. He is obliged to take 
the initiative. College bodies are conserva- 
tive. Scholarship is conservative, and 
scholarship must be conservative. Scholar- 
ship relates to and deals with the achieve- 
ments of the past. What is called acade- 
micity is only conservativism gone to seed. 
Professors are conservative. Their work 
tends to create contentment with existing 
conditions. Trustees are conservative. 
Judge Simeon BH. Baldwin, of the Supreme 
Court of Connecticut and professor of con- 
stitutional law in Yale University, in a 
paper on the Re-adjustment of the Collegiate 
to the Professional Courses, read before the 
American Bar Association in August, 1898, 
says: “ The corporations which control our 
colleges are naturally and properly bodies of 
slow movement. They are commonly domi- 
nated by the president, and he by the policy 
of his predecessors. Jeremy Bentham said 
that he did not like boards: they always 
made fences. Behind their shelter a blind 
adherence to traditional policy intrenches it- 
self unseen. It is generally fortified by the 
sentiment of the older members of the fac- 
ulty of the institution. Their motto is apt to 
be Quieta non moveri.”” They are inclined to 
let the gospel of hope be silent at the shrine 
of the well-enough. In the desire to avoid 
risks and to escape from rashness, trustees 
are prone to take no risks, and to make no 
ventures. Of course the question is largely 
the old question between conservativism and 
progressiveness. But in this contest there 
is no question but that the president must 
inevitably stand on the side of the liberal. 
Some colleges, like some countries, seem to 
be progressive and advancing, while others 
are petrified. But the president must be 
found among the progressives. No college 
president that turns his face toward the past 
only or chiefly should be allowed to hold his 
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place. In fact, every college that turns 
its face toward the past only or chiefly 
is dying, and ought to die. The col- 
lege or the college president that is 
simply standing still is like the bicycle that 
is standing still: it is not standing still, it is 
falling. Every college that igs not advancing 
is like the wave that is not advancing: it is 
breaking. In this forward movement the 
president must maintain active, aggressive 
leadership. This leadership applies to the 
field of finance. He must create faith that 
funds can be had, and this faith he must 
make rational by getting the funds. This 
leadership applies to education, and he must 
cause every adjustment of knowledge and 
of teaching to fit into the enlarging and 
changing needs of the community. 

This power of leadership is akin to and yet 
distinct from*the power of inspiration. This 
power is largely the power of personality. 
It is a power born in a man and yet, of 
course, it may be cutivated, enlarged and en- 
riched. A vital personality usually has the 
elements of good health, an alert intellect, a 
winsome heart and a strong will. It has its 


basis in the body, and it also gathers to itself 
the strength of the intellectual, emotional 


and volitional nature of man. By such an 
inspiring personality the professor is helped, 
by it the student finds his work fhade easier, 
and through it the trustee discovers that in- 
superable difficulties are not insuperable. 
In the presence of such vigor the graduates 
keep themselves in touch with their college 
the more easily. The public schools also feel 
the impulse of so vigorous a force, and the 
whole constituency of the college is filled 
with hopefulness by reason of such virile 
strength and splendid faith. Such inspira- 
tion and such leadership have been given by 
not a few college presidents who are still 
living. In the earlier times the names of 
such administrators as Tappen of Michigan, 
as Nott of Union, as Cattell of Lafayette, as 
Pepper of Pennsylvania, embodying virile 
elements of character and of leadership, are 
imperishable. 

The college president as an administrator 
is also to be a judge of men. No small part 
of his work is to recommend men for cer- 
tain positions. In not a few colleges his 
will as to appointments is practically mon- 
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archical. In other colleges his will is only 
one of several forces co-operating in making 
appointments. But at all events his influ- 
ence is considerable in the constitution of 
the appointing power. In the making of 
appointments he is obliged to consider the 
elements which constitute the value of the 
teacher to the college. Among these ele- 
ments are scholarship, ability as a teacher, 
the pursuit of original investigations or the 
writing of books, executive or administra- 
tive power, personal character as embody- 
ing the great purposes for which the college 
stands, and interest in the general relations 
of the college or of the whole university. 

He is often obliged to compare and to 
balance these elements. The demands, too, 
which the people make upon the officers of 
the college whom he appoints differ at dif- 
ferent times. 


“The most important function of the presi- 
dent,” said President Eliot thirty years ago, “ is 
that of advising the corporation concerning ap- 
pointments, particularly about appointments of 
young men who have not had time and oppor- 
tunity to approve themselves to the public. It 
is in discharging this duty that the president 
holds the future of the university in his hands. 
He cannot do it well unless he have insight, un- 
less he is able to recognize, at times beneath 
some crusts, the real gentleman and the natural 
teacher. This is the one oppressive responsi- 
bility of the president; all other cares are light 
beside it. To see every day the evil fruit of a 
bad appointment must be the cruelest of official 
torments. Fortunately, the good effect of a 
judicious appointment is also inestimable; and 
here, as everywhere, good is more penetrating 
and diffusive than evil.” 


A college president is also to be able to 
command the confidence of the people. He 
is to deserve this confidence through his 
ability as a financier. He is, as I have be- 
fore intimated, the custodian of trust funds. 
Is he worthy of being such a custodian? He 
is a solicitor for funds. Is he worthy of re- 
ceiving? In a market in which money com- 
mands a lower rate of interest in each pass- 
ing year, is he able to maintain a proper rate 
of interest and also to keep good the security 
of loans? No college will secure endow- 
ment unless its president is known to be 
worthy of financial confidence. He is also 
to be able to receive civic confidence. He 
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should be known as a good citizen. He may 
or may not have the influence of Wither- 
spoon in the formative years of our nation, 
of Low in the City of New York, of Slocum 
in Colorado, or of Julius H. Seelye in the 
valley of the Connecticut, or of Wayland in 
Rhode Island, but he should be able to win 
the confidence of the people in respect to his 
loving the nation and of his desire to serve 
the nation in best ways and of his ability 
to render service of value to the nation. He 
is also to receive the confidence of the peo- 
ple as a catholic minded gentleman. All 
narrowness is to be as remote from him as 
are the two poles from each other. He is to 
be a large man, even if he cannot be great. 
He is to be a broad man,even if he cannot be 
a profound one. He is to be conservative, 
gathering up all the past for our inheritance; 
he is to be progressive, remembering that 
new occasions not only teach new duties 
but also create new rights. If he is a poor 
man in purse, as he usually is, he should be 
able to be at home in the houses of the rich 
without thinking that they are rich or with- 
out making them think that he is poor. If he 
is a rich man, as it is desirable for him to be, 
he should be able to be at home in the 
houses of the poor without making them 
think that he is rich or without his think- 
ing that they are poor. The causes of capi- 
tal and labor should find in him a good 
friend, a just judge and a willing co-oper- 
ator in and for all rights. For as a large- 
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minded man he is a trustee for the whole 
community. Such trusteeship is of peculiar 
value in the American community. For the 
American community is a mobile one. It 
can be without difficulty stampeded. Such 
leadership, such catholicity, were found 
conspicuously in Provost Pepper, whose 
death will not soon cease to be lamented. 
He is also to merit public confidence as a 
Christian, but not as a sectarian. The Amer- 
ican college is Christian, and the indica- 
tions are that it will remain Christian so 
long as right is right; and the people, be it 
said, are coming to learn that the colleges 
can be Christian without being denomina- 
tional. The president of a strictly denomi- 
national college should be a member of that 
denomination. But even in this instance it 
would be well for the denominational rela- 
tion to be less than the Christian in the case 
both of the personality and of the institu- 
tion. The president of an American college 
should be a believer in the fundamental 
principles that constitute essential Chris- 
tianity. The college that has as its chief of- 
ficer an agnostic in theology would find that 
its progress is impeded. 

In demanding that the American college 
president should thus be a believer in essen- 
tial Christianity one is simply applying 
what are the essential doctrines of the fun- 
damental instruments of the American Gov- 
ernment. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Marquis. 


In a quiet room in a hidden street 
A poet mused while the wide world slept. 
His clear eye blazed with his soul’s tense heat, 
As over his spirit a fierce dream swept. 


Through the crowded streets a tumult grows; 
The bullets whizz and the sabres gleam, 

As the wide world wakes from its dull repose 
To battle and die for the poet’s dream. 


BRocKVILLE, Ont, 





How War Indemnities Are Paid. 
By George E. Roberts, 


DrrgcTor oF THE Unitep States Mint. 


THE treaty of peace between the United 
States and Spain having been ratified by 
both Governments and notices of ratification 
exchanged, it is in order for this country to 
pay, within the 90 days stipulated by th» 
treaty, $20,000,000. ‘The money is ready, and 
will be delivered any day that a properly ac- 
credited representative of Spain preseuts 
himself for it. He will be given the cash in 
Washington, or a draft on the Sub-Treasury 
in New York, as may best suit him. Doubt- 
less he will prefer the latter. He will prob- 
ably turn the draft over to some bank for ex- 
change on London. The draft will go 
through the Clearing House by the regular 
method. It is not likely that any gold will 
leave this country or be received in Spain 
as the result of the transaction. The only 
payment of. money will probably be that 
from the Sub-Treasury to the Clearing 
House. Spain will acquire credits in Lon- 


don and Paris now due to individuals in the 
United States, and will turn these credits 


over to individuals to whom she is indebted. 
There will be a few entries on bank ledgers, 
and the thing will have been accomplished. 
If the United States, instead of keeping its 
holdings of money locked up in its own 
vaults, followed the practice of individuals, 
corporations, municipalities, States and 
other nations, in keeping idle hoardings in 
banks, this payment would not create even a 
ripple on the financial sea. 

Yet there are a great many people who 
really insist that the world is in a bad way, 
because, having figured up the sum of exist- 
ing debts in one column and the amount of 
money to be had in another, they find that 
the former exceeds the latter. They are un- 
able to comprehend that the business of the 


world is not done with money; that money,: 


whether it be gold, silver or paper, is used 
only in small retail transactions, or in the 
payment of comparatively insignificant bal- 
ances which accrue from the settlement of 
large accounts. The business activities of 
the world consist in an exchange of com- 


modities and services, and this is effected by 
the means of paper instruments which con- 
vey ownership. 

It will, perhaps, be of interest to refer back 
to the payment of the gold indemnity ex- 
acted of France by Germany in the treaty of 
May 10th, 1871. That was the most stu- 
pendous undertaking of its kind that has 
ever been seen. France obligated herself to 
pay in all five milliards of francs, or about 
$1,000,000,000. Of this, two milliards, or about 
$400,000,000, was to be paid within one year, 
and the remaining three milliards, or $600,- 
000,000, on March 2d, 1874. Thus the entire 
sum had to be paid within less than three 
years. To the people who always think of a 
payment as requiring a delivery of cash, it 
seemed that France, if it had not undertaken 
the impossible, must be greatly distressed in 
discharging this debt. The total stock of 


‘coin in France at that time in banks and in 


private hoards was estimated at between 
five and six milliards of francs. Hence it 
Was supposed that France would lose prac- 
tically her entire store of metallic money. 
It was feared that her industries would, be 
crippled, her internal trade paralyzed, her 
commerce ruined, and there was great 
anxiety lest the evil effects might react dis- 
astrously upon neighboring countries in- 
timately connected with her in trade. M. 
Leon Say, the French Minister of Finance, 
in his review of the great operation, remarks 
that the transmission, without a crisis, of a 
capital sum of 5,000 millions of francs to 
Germany is a fact which may be said to 
have only been proved to be possible by its 
accomplishment. 

Including interest, the actual amount due 
from France was $1,060,229,016, and after 
deducting the value allowed for the State 
railway in Alsace and some minor offsets, 
the amount actually paid was equal to $998,- 
132,091. Of this $148,473,818 was paid in 
coin and bank notes, and $849,658,273 was 
settled in bills of exchange. To provide 
funds, the French Government made two 
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loans, aggregating a little over the above 
total. To place the loan, all of the great 
banks of Europe were invited to become 
agents and receive subscriptions. A com- 
mission of 44 or % per cent. was allowed on 
the first loan, and at first 1 per cent. on the 
second, but this was later reduced to % and 
¥y%. The bulk of the loans, however, were 
placed at home, with the French people, and 
of the rentes (bonds) sold abroad it was cal- 
culated, at the close of 1874, that practically 
all had returned to France and become the 
property of Frenchmen. 

Great as was the achievement of the 
French people in thus absorbing in three 
years Government securities amounting to 
$1,000,000,000, it is worthy of remark that 
the American people surpassed it in the sum- 
mer of 1898, when in response to one invita- 
tion to take $200,000,000 of United States 
bonds, they subscribed for over $1,400,000,- 
000. 

It has been said that the ability of the 
French people to take the indemnity loans 
was due to their habits of hoarding coin; 
that they brought forth these hoards, and 
out of them furnished that Government the 
means to make the payments. This is evi- 
dently an error, for the French Government 
did not pay or the German Government re- 
ceive large sums in money. The bills of ex- 
change in which more than eight-tenths of 
the payments were made were created by 
the sale abroad of securities that had been 
held by Frenchmen. France was a rich 
country. Its citizens held quantities of 
stocks and bonds representing investments 
in Germany, Austria, Turkey,. Italy, Spain, 
Egypt and America, and other parts of the 
world. When the loans of their own Gov- 
ernment were put on the market these peo- 
ple sold these securities on the foreign 
bourses and turned the bills of exchange 
thus received over to the French Govern- 
ment or its agents, in payment for its issues. 
These bills of exchange, under the direction 
of skilful bankers, soon found their way 
into tills of bankers acting as agents for the 
German Government. Thus:the obligation 
was discharged by a shifting of credits and 
in the ownership of certain paper securities. 

Some writers have undertaken to show 
that France lost nothing by payment of the 
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indemnity, because, they argue, if you inter- 
view each of the French investors who ex- 
changed his foreign securities for rentes, he 
will protest that he is no worse off. It is ap- 
parent, however, that the annual income 
which these investors drew from foreign se- 
curities was paid by foreigners, while the 
income they have derived since from the ob- 
ligations of their own Government has come 
from the taxpayers of France. That coun- 
try lost so much accumulated capital. 

M. Say, commenting upon the part which 
securities filled in the settlement of this in- 
demnity, said: 


“Fifty years ago there were no other inter- 
national operations than merchandise and 
money; merchandise, gold and silver were the 
only subjects of export and import; the balance 
of commerce was settled in gold and silver. 
Everything which was bought from the foreigner 
was paid for in gold or silver, if not in mer- 
chandise. 

“ One might find then, in the statistics of the 
Custem House, data more or less exact, but at 
least real data, of the course of business between 
two countries; but things have greatly changed 
within fifty years. 

“There has appeared, especially within the 
last twenty-five years, in international com- 
merce what may be called a new article of ex- 
port, an article which in every country has 
acquired a greater importance than any other, 
and which has had the result of completely dis- 
torting the meaning of Custom House returns. 
This new article is securities; it is transmitting 
acress the frontiers of different States the prop- 
erty of capital by representation, which is easy 
to transport—viz., these capitals of the form of 
bills of exchange, public funds, shares and obli- 
gations of railways and other companies. 

“To understand the real course of interna- 
tional business, it is necessary to know not only 
the imports and exports of merchandise, the im- 
ports and exports of specie, but also the imports 
and exports of securities; and this last class, 
which is the most important, and which is the 
key to the two others, escapes all kinds of re- 
turns.” 


Thus it is that the effects of any sudden 
and unusual disturbance of trade, such as 
result from failure of crops in one country 
requiring extraordinary importation of food- 
stuffs, are now minimized. The great vol- 
ume of securities of international value, 
held in all countries and traded in on all ex- 
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changes, are now a recognized commodity 
for the settlement of international balances, 
and are used to a greater extent than gold. 
They have become in a measure a substitute 
for gold in that office. 

The payment of the French indemnity was 
greatly facilitated by the fact that the Ger- 
man Government disbursed or transferred 
its credits as fast as they were received. It 
made great outlays in strengthening the na- 
tional fortresses on the frontiers, equipping 
the army, upon its national railways and va- 
rious public works. Only about $30,000,000 
was actually hoarded. That is still in the 
fortress at Spandau, but even this deposit is 
represented in circulation by an equal sum 
in treasury notes. The extraordinary under- 
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takings by the Government stimulated great 
industrial activity in Germany, which cul- 
minated in a crash, and this was followed by 
a long and weary period of industrial de- 
pression, generally attributed there to that 
“unfortunate war indemnity.” 

The war indemnity paid by China to Japan 
under the treaty of 1895 was 230,000,000 
Kupling taels, of the value of about $165,- 
000,000. China made a loan through St. 
Petersburg and Paris bankers, but payment 
was actually effected through exchange on 
London. In order to put its currency on a 
gold basis, Japan drew about one-third of 
the sum in gold, the balance being retained 
in London to meet disbursements for the 
navy and other purposes. 

Wasuincton, D C. 


Simpler Ways of Life. 


By William Clarke, M.A. 


THE question has often been discussed, 
What are the causes of the decay of nations? 
To that question many answers have been 
given; but it seems to me that, whatever the 
causes, remote or obvious, may be, the out- 
break of luxury on a great scale and ex- 
tending widely through society has invaria- 
bly accompanied social decadence. I cannot 
think of a single exception to this rule. 
Swollen luxury affects society in many 
ways. In the first place, it actively pro- 
motes materialism in life. The greatest dan- 
ser to the soul of man comes from the temp- 
tation to heap up riches; and this is why all 
wise men, all religious teachers, have hateil 
riches, and have warned men against them. 
The great philosophers of antiquity, who 
lived, like Zeno, on bread and dates, or who, 
like Socrates, wore the same dress all the 
year round, were not mere “cranks;” they 
were men who had little time for eating and 
drinking, no time for dressing themselves 
up; they wanted their time and energy for 
something else infinitely more important. 
When St. Francis of Assisi embraced pover- 
ty as his bride, it does not mean that he did 
anything very painful; it means that he 
wanted detachment from burdensome pos 


sessions. He wanted to possess, not lands 
and finery, but goodness, justice, truth—ib 
a word, he wanted to possess his own soul. 
Whatever makes for the soul makes for hu- 
man progress. Whatever makes against the 
soul makes for human decay. The law is 
clear and certain; and we may therefore say 
that the growth of luxury means the growth 
of disease in society, leading to decline. 
Luxury on a great scale, too, causes eco- 
nomie ruin. Every great economic thinker, 
from Adam Smith to John Ruskin, agrees 
that the production of luxurious articles for 
rich classes of society means a waste of time 
and energy on the part of the workers, and 
the neglecting of those products which are 
of use to all. To quote a poet who had more 
wisdom on this theme than he is given credit 
for we find “wealth accumulate and men 
decay.” This has been called sentimental- 
ism; it is sound sense. All the humane and 
beneficent thinkers of the last century—Tur- 
got, Franklin, Rousseau—celebrated the vir- 
tues of simplicity, and not without reason. 
They saw before their eyes the results of 
prodigality in the condition of France. One 
of the chief causes of the French Revolution 
was the enormous expenditure of the French 
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Court and noblesse. The great palace at Ver- 
sailles cost £40,000,000; tens of thousands 
were lost and won at cards in its saloons 
every night. One of the great facts which 
struck the young French officers who went 
over to America to help Washington was the 
union of simplicity with general comfort. 
While France was reeling headlong to eco- 
nomic ruin Prussia was growing under the 
reign of a king whose life was simple, and his 
simplicity of life was shared by all his sub- 
jects. In the ancient world it was the same. 
The Greeks and Romans conquered while 
they were hardy and abstemious; they were 
enslaved when they became wealthy and 
took their ease at great banquets. Gibbon 
tells us that the early Romans lived on the 
simplest fare. They drank water, wine not 
being introduced until in a late period of 
the Republic. Even the chief fruits were 
not known in Rome until hundreds of years 
after the foundation of the city. Compare 
that condition of things with the millions 
which the Emperor Vitellius is said to have 
squandered upon a single banquet. 
Simplicity of life is also favorable to 
democracy. I shall not intrude into what 
are generally called politics; but it is a vital 
problem which we cannot shirk, when, on 
the one hand we are told that all the political 
tendencies are toward democracy, while, on 
the other hand, all the social and economize 
tendencies are in the other direction. Must 
not a serious collision be the result of op- 
posing tendencies in society? And is it net 
the duty of all honest. people, whatever their 
personal political opinions, to avert such a 
catastrophe? Must modern society be des- 
tined to retrace the same old path by which 
ancient society was destroyed? Most States 
have begun with a rough equality, and as 
luxury has spread inequality has spread 
also, with the result of either violent revolu- 
tion or slow decline under an oligarchy. Can 
we say that the old symptoms are absent 
from the modern world? When reading a 
while ago of the poor in New York freezing 
to death in the blizzard, and. wher reading a 
few days before some statistics as to the 
condition of the poor in Boston, my mind 
recurred to Carlyle’s criticism of Harriet 
Martineau’s account of the United States 
two generations ago, when he said that the 
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most interesting fact disclosed to him by the 
writer was that any man in America could 
have roast turkey when he wanted. It was, 
as Carlyle saw, a fact which spoke volumes 
for the wholesome social condition of the 
America of that time. You might go- far 
on the east side of New York or the norti 
end of Boston now before you saw a turkey. 
But go to Fifth Avenue, and you will find 
£4,000 spent on flowers for a single ball, or 
$200 a head spent on a dinner party. We 
may call such a condition of things a democ- 
racy, and on paper it is; but in fact it is al- 
most an oligarchy like ancient Corinth, and 
in time it will be an absolute oligarchy in 
fact, if the present condition persists. 

If these be the results of the development 
of luxury, the question becomes _ s0- 
cially significant and grave. It is, indeed, 
all the graver because of the facilities for 
producing wealth which were unknown ip 
the ancient world. Mr. Gladstone once said 
that more wealth had been produced in Eng- 
land during the present century than in all 
the centuries since the Conquest. The tasks 
which in ancient Rome or Carthage con- 
sumed years of labor on the part of slaves 
are now produced by the aid of machines in 
a few hours. The modern machine-made 
products are not, it is true, so good as the 
ancient articles; but I am not discussing 
relative value, but merely the immense out- 
put of goods to meet or to stimulate a huge 
demand. Think of this output, and ask your- 
selves how much of it represents things 
which you really need. Our shops are 
stocked with goods the greater part of which 
nobody really needs. These articles are 
being perpetually turned out by ma- 
chines to such an extent that after a time 
the market is glutted, and we have what is 
called an economic crisis, which throws mu!- 
titudes of men out of work; so that we find 
in modern society not only a celerity of 
wealth production not dreamed of in the an- 
cient world, but also these two remarkable 
facts: that, in the first place, workmen spend 
their time in producing things few rational 
people desire to possess; and that, secondly, 
the more wealth is produced, the more dan- 
ger there is that men will be driven from 


their work to idleness and starvation. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND, 
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A Life of George Borrow.* 

Tue fascination of mystery has greatly 
added to public interest in everything con- 
nected with the personal history of George 
Borrow, who was a highly endowed and sin- 
gularly marked being, wholly devoted 
throughout a long life to picturesque under- 
’takings in out-of-the-way fields of activity. 
He was an intellectual wanderer amid the 
remnants and relics of times and peoples the 
least known and least cared for—a man of 
the nooks and corners, byways and hedge- 
sides of human thought and feeling. He 
was a restless, inquisitive, imaginative Bo- 
hemian by nature, with a large capacity for 
unusual acquirements and with a peculiar 
gift of applying them to strange effect. As 
a linguist he particularly excelled. 

Dr. Knapp has undertaken the task of 
writing the life of Borrow con amore; his 
enthusiasm is felt on every page of this first 
volume, which brings the biography and 
letters down to 1848, covering the appear- 
ance of that wonderful book, “The Bible 
in Spain.” We have nothing but praise for 


the method used by Dr. Knapp, ay we pre- 
sume that it was necessary for him to with- 
hold a large amount of correspondence of 
which be but indirectly gives the substance; 
but the book is tantalizing on account of 
many half statements which we feel might 


have been whole ones. Borrow is left to us, 
so far as this volume goes, just as great a 
mystery as he has always been. 

As a literary artist, Borrow depended so 
much upon details that his works—those of 
them falling within the limits of originality 
of purpose or form—really have little in 
them to attract critical approval; but his 
fiction has been taken for autobiography and 
his autobiography for fiction, so out of the 
ordinary focus of observation were the 
scenes and incidents sketched in them. With 
a turbulent rush of conflicting languages al- 
Ways in his head, and a riot of recollections 

* LIFE, WRITINGS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 


GEORGE Borrow, 1803-1881. By William I. 
Knapp, Ph.D., LL.D. In Two Volumes. Vol. 1. 
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running down to his penpoint, he wrote pic- 
turesquely enough. It can never be known 
just how much of his stories and anecdotes 
of-gipsy life is fact and how much fancy; 
but that he knew the gipsies intimately, 
spent much time with them, learned their 
language and recorded a great deal of val- 
uable information touching them is as well 
settled as that he never did clear up what 
he should very easily have cleared up, cer- 
tain apparent contradictions and improbabil- 
ities connected with his goings, comings, 
investigations and adventures. A great deal 
of his reticence and air of secrecy and mys- 
tery was doubtless for effect. His publish- 
ers and Ford probably gave him the cue, 
and in the end it helped the sale of his 
books. In fact, no man was ever better ad- 
vertised, and Ford, who wrote him a great 
deal of advice, was not mincing about telling 
him to make his writings as startling and 
dramatic as possible. 

Whatever may be said of “ Romany Rye” 
or of “ Lavengro” as a romance: or an au-- 
tobiography, as a confusion of facts and in- 
ventions, or as a great presentation of life, 
and whatever differences of opinion may ex- 
ist as to Borrow’s place in literature, there 
is no question about his genius. He suc- 
ceeded in setting himself firmly in the 
world’s attention. A great noise was made 
about him, in the first place mainly because 
of his connection with the British Foreign 

sible Society and its projects; but his first 
efforts in a literary way went off poorly 
enough with the public. It was when “ The 
Bible in Spain” was sent forth that a great 
wave of popular interest rolled toward him. 
That book had in it the strangest mixture of 
things ever tumbled upon pages in print, and 
apparently without art the very things of 
most interest to a large English and Ameri- 
can audience were artfully, or by the fine in- 
stinct of genius, given powerful projection. 
From the time of its publication on through 
a considerable period Borrow was a distin- 
guished and popular man in a certain sense, 
yet to most people, as long as he lived, he 
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was but the man of his books, and at pres- 
ent his books have few readers, albeit they 
are in most of the libraries. 

Dr. Knapp’s energy, patience and perse- 
verance show well in his work so far as it 
has gone. He has not stinted time or labor 
in his efforts to find out all that would be 
found out about Borrow, his travels, meth- 
ods and means. He went to England and 
lived for some years delving among old 
newspapers, records, books, visiting people 
and places, writing a great number of letters 
of inquiry to persons, here and yonder, who 
had known Borrow or had some of his let- 
ters, or letters from others about him, in 
their possession. In this way he wrote and 
received 786 letters and collected of Bor- 
row’s correspondence 937 letters. But Dr. 
Kxnapp’s sources of information also include 
a full collection of Borrow’s printed books 
and all the reviews and articles discussing 
them, his papers, correspondence of half a 
century, note-books of travel, manuscripts, 
and the scattered remains of his library; 
and we may add that Dr. Knapp’s studies 
in gipsy language and lore have peculiarly 
fitted him to do what he has taken in hand. 

In his preface our biographer says that 
he has not undertaken criticism or apprecia- 
tion, but has simply recorded facts. The 
volume before us bears out this statement; 
but yet it is clear to the most careless reader 
that Dr. Knapp magnifies Borrow’s impor- 
tance. This was natural and it can do no 
harm. The works must fix the place of the 
man, and George Borrow’s place, while it 
can never be among the great, will surely 
be permanent and high as one of the delvers 
in remote nooks of human life, aspiration 
and experience. He was fiercely assailed at 
the hight of his achievements, and there are 
a great many critics well worthy of best 
consideration who do not set as much store 
by his works as Dr. Knapp probably does; 
but the biography was well worth doing, 
and is being thoroughly well done. 





HISTORY AND TRAVEL. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A VETERAN, 180T- 
1893. By General Count Enrico Della Rocca. 


Translated from the Italian and Edited by 
(The Macmillan Co. 


Janet Ross. $2.50.) 
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General Della Rocca’s autobiography, dictat- 
ed in his old age, is a book possessing all the 
good and bad features usually found in the 
written reminiscences of a man eighty-six 
years old whose life has been a brilliant and 
influential one in. shaping the history of a 
great country. Somewhat garrulously frank, 
the story flows along freighted with histor- 
ical, biographical and personal riches and 
dashed with the peculiar romance of nine- 
teenth century Italian activities. Count 
Della Rocca entered the Italian army as a 
lieutenant in 1825. In 1840 he was sent to 
France on a secret mission. Disguised as a 
botanist, he visited French fortifications and 
gathered much information which he bore to 
his King at Turin. For twenty-five years he 
was with Victor Emanuel almost every day. 
Speaking of the Duke of Savoy’s liking for 
him, he says: 


“Whether he knew me better, or that my 
frank, open character pleased him more than 
the usual ways of courtiers, or that, though not 
sharing his vehement passion for all physical 
exercises, I liked open air life and was an ex- 
cellent walker, I know not, but even when not on 
duty I was always called. I could ride all day 
long, or walk for ten or twelve consecutive 
hours, without feeling anything but a tre- 
mendous appetite, and, like the Duke, I cared 
more for quantity than for quality in my food.” 
The picture of Victor Emanuel, which, upon 
the whole, is a portrait, here penned by our 
author, has many striking points of original- 
ity. Della Rocca complacently weighs the 
King,and while true to Italian patriotic prej- 
udices and fervors, does not hesitate to criti- 
cise freely. Of himself the autobiography gen- 
erally speaks in the highest terms of praise; 
but he deserved all that he gave himself; for 
he was a true, brave and faithful patriot. 
In the course of his book General Della 
Rocea tells the whole story of Italy’s strug- 
gles between 1848 and 1870. In the former 
year he was appointed colonel and chief of 
staff to Victor Emanuel, was promoted to 
Minister of War, and from that time on his 
services were of highest importance. Ten 
years later he went to Paris as Ambassador 
Extraordinary and soon afterward became 
head of the general staff. In 1860 he was 
commander of the Fifth Army Corps. Later 
he weut to Berlin as Ambassador Extraordi- 
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nary, after having served as commander of- 
the two Sicilies. The book abounds in pas- 
sages of absorbing interest to the student of 
Italian history during the present century. 
Most of the leading men connected with 
Italy’s recent struggles are sketched at first 
hand by one able to understand them. Gari- 
baldi, Mazzini, Cavour, Prince Humbert, La 
Marmora, Radetsky, Ramorino, D’Azeglio, 
Napoleon, Victor Emanuel, Baron La Tour 
and many more of the actors on both sides 
come in for greater or less attention. The 
descriptions of battles and military move- 
ments are short and clear, and the impres- 
sions left of the political situations at the 
various stages of the development are vivid 
and comprehensive. The military criticisms 
of the volume are especially interesting in 
the light of later events. General Della 
Rocea’s style is robust, yet quite reserved 
considering the position he occupied, and 
while he freely expresses his opinions his 
treatment of his fellow patriots, even when 
finding fault with them, is curteous and dig- 
nified. We cannot better conclude this in- 
sufficient notice of this important book than 
by quoting his remarks upon the death of 
Cavour: 


“On the 6th June all Italy went into mourn- 
ing for the death of her great son. He was, 
and he will remain, one of the greatest/figures of 
the nineteenth century—if not the greatest. 
Without Cavour it would have taken centuries 
to form united Italy; thanks to him, it was 
done in little more than twenty years. The pro- 
logue was in 1848, the epilogue in 1870, after 
the death of the great minister.” 


A striking portrait of General Della Rocca 
faces the title page. INTRODUCTION TO 
THE StuDY OF THE RENAISSANCE. By Lilian 
F. Field. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) 
We can recommend this condensed historical 
sketch of the Renaissance as a remarkably 
well executed piece of work. It makes no 
show of presenting the whole subject in de- 
tail; but the main facts of the revival of art, 
literature and religion. in Europe are set 
forth clearly and forcibly. From it the intel- 
ligent reader will easily receive a sharp and 
strong impression covering the time from the 
close of the middle ages down to about the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. Most 
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of the great masters in art and literature 
during the period discussed are sketched and 
their works briefly described. Useful notes 
and an index complete a very instructive 
book for students._-——A Snort HIsToRy OF 
THE Saracens. By Ameer Ali, Seyd, M.A., 
C.I.E., Judve of Her Majesty's High Court at 
Port William in Bengal. (The Macmillan Co. 
$3.00.) While this is, as its title states, a 
short history, yet it is not too condensed, and 
for general reading its style and arrange- 
ment are admirable. It is a concise account 
of Saracenic civilization from the earliest 
period to its decline and fall, and of the 
economic, social and intellectual develop- 
ment of the Arab nation. The history prac- 
tically closes with the destruction of Bag- 
dad and the expulsion of the Moors from 
Spain. It is a book of over six hundred 
pages written with care. The materials have 
been well studied and judiciously sifted, so 
that the reader is given the cream of all the 
more exhaustive works on the subject. 
While it is a history especially meant for use 
in the British Eastern colonies, it is so well 
done that it deserves a place in every li- 
brary. Some good illustrations, maps, an ap- 
pendix and a full index add to the ease with 
which the student can use the volume. 

THE ROMANCE OF AMERICAN COLONIZATION. 
How THE FOUNDATION STONES OF OUR HIs- 
TORY WERE LAID. By William Elliot Griffis. 
(Boston: W. A. Wilde & Co. $1.50.) This is 
a thoroughly engaging book and one brim 
full of suggestive points. Mr. Griffis writes 
with freedom and energy, and has his own 
views to write about. Some of his con- 
clusions may be questioned by not a few of 
his readers, but there can be no lack of inter- 
est from page to page. His book will stir up 
thought and provoke investigation, or it will 
have no effect at all. We have found it re- . 
markably entertaining, often novel. Mr. 
Griffis uses the word “romance” in his 
book’s title; but the romance presented in its 
pages is that of reality and arises out of the 
curious combination of differing civiliza- 
tions, peoples, races, religions, political tra- 
ditions and domestic influences that went 
into the development of our national body 
and life. It is a stimulating little book, writ- 
ten from an elevated point of view. THE 
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UNDERGROUND RAILROAD FROM SLAVERY TO 
FREEDOM. By Wilbur H. Siebert. (The Mac- 
millan Co. $4.00.) This is a history of the 
organization and operation of the Abolition- 
ists, who, in the days of slavery, were active 
in assisting negro slaves in escaping from 
their masters and making good their claim 
to freedom. It is an intensely interesting 
and valuable book to the general reader as 
well as to the special student of American 
history. In his excellent introduction Pro- 
fessor Hart says: “It has been the effort of 
Professor Siebert to furnish the means for 
settling the following questions: The origin 
of the system of aid to the fugitives, popu- 
larly called the Underground Railroad; the 
degree of formal organization; methods of 
procedure; geographical extent and relations; 
the leaders and heroes of the movement; the 
behavior of the fugitives on their way; the 
effectiveness of the settlement in Canada, 
and the attitude of courts and communities.” 
This aim has been carried out with excellent 
success. The book is certainly a rich treas- 
ure of information drawn from almost innu- 
merable sources and arranged with skill. 
The author has taken great pains with his 
materials and the spirit of fairness and sin- 
cerity marks all of his work. There are 
many illustrations from photographs and a 
copious index adds value to the book, which 
should find a place in every American li- 
brary.--——EGyYPT, THE LAND OF THE TEMPLE 
BuitpeErs. By Walter Scott Perry. (Boston: 
The Prang Educational Company. $2.50.) 
After some unduly florid rhetoric in his open- 
ing paragraphs, the author of this excellent 
treatise on the art and architecture of an- 
cient Egypt drops into a safe and practical 
style well suited to his subject, and by a 
clear and orderly description in the text and 
one hundred and twenty-seven excellent pho- 
fographs gives a good strong outline history. 
The pictures face the descriptive pages, thus 
keeping the reader’s understanding doubly 
informed. It is a good book for teachers and 
students of art history to use in gaining or 
imparting an intelligent smattering of the 
art of Egyptian temples, inscription, tombs 
and other edifices. A short description of 
the country and its main features is included 
in the text. The photographic illustrations 
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‘are exceptionally fine. Tur Gotp Coast. 
PAST AND PRESENT. A Short Description of 
the Country and Its People. By George Mac- 
donald. (New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$2.50.) With a plenty of illustrations from 
photographs, some maps and a great variety 
of statistics suited to the need of the gen- 
eral reader, this boek is one of the best that 
we have seen on the subject of the Gold 
Coast country. Mr. Macdonald has had am- 
ple opportunity to gather information at first 
hand, and his pages show that he has im- 
proved it at every turn. He has not attempt- 
ed a full history; but the main features of 
the Gold Coast and its development are 
graphically projected. In twelve orderly 
chapters we have a rapid sketch of the coun- 
try and its people from the earliest times 
down to the present, including a history of 
the gold industry and of the civilization 
which has grown up around it. There are 
six appendices to the volume giving tabu- 
lated information on a variety of subjects. 
The book should have had a good index. 
Hawai Ner. By Mabel Clare Craft. (San 
Francisco: William Doxey. $1.50.) Aside 
from its author’s almost rabid fury in the ex- 
pression of her opposition to the annexation 
of Hawaii, this little book is delightfully 
readable. Miss Craft sees nothing but evil 
in the doings of our missionaries in the is- 
lands, especially those who worked and 
prayed for American supremacy. She speaks 
of .the “white oligarchy, which seventy 
years ago was a hungry missionary band 
with emaciated purses;” she regrets the 
Americanization of the savages and looks 
back to the days of Hawaiian nakedness 
with a sigh for the poor human beings who 
have been taught decency. Some parts of 
her book are decidedly interesting. She has 
a very attractive style for descriptive work, 
and there are fine glimpses in her pages of 
landscape and of human activities under pic- 
turesque circumstances and conditions. As 
a broad sketch of Hawaiian life made on the 
spot by a tourist and correspondent, the book 
will serve a good turn, and it is too late for 
Miss Craft’s attack upon her own country to 
do any harm. A fine feature of this beauti- 
ful book consists of illustrations that are at 
once good and really illustrative. 

















Democracy: A STuDY OF GOVERNMENT. By 
James H. Hyslop. -(New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $1.50.) Mr. Lecky’s ar- 
raignment of democracy, Professor Hyslop 
points out, has a purely destructive purpose. 
It consists of a statement of the evils of our 
form of government, but proposes no rem- 
edy. Mankind, however, Professor Hyslop ob- 
serves, are indulgent even of evil when they 
see no way out of it. Hence Mr. Lecky’s 
criticism has been received with indiffer- 
ence by Americans. He has nothing to sug- 
gest but a return to methods of government 
which seem to us obsolete and archaic. His 
facts may be admitted, as Professor Hyslop 
admits them, but the perennial question, 
“What are you going to do about it?” re- 
mains unanswered. Professor Hyslop is not 
contented with this result. He recognizes 
that our municipal governments are venal, 
that the burdens of taxation are increasing, 
that respect for property is diminishing, that 
social convulsions are impending. What he 
undertakes in this book is to consider this 
situation in the light of history and philos- 
ophy, and to suggest remedies that are with- 
in the bounds of practicability. To this task 
he brings a store of learning and of wisdom 
that makes his book almost overladen with 
thought. It might easily have been ex- 
panded to many times its present size. Phere 
is material enough in it for a whole philoso- 
phy of politics. It is full of suggestions that 
we Should gladly discuss at length, but we 
must confine ourselves to a statement of its 
main thesis. The problem of good govern- 
ment, in Professor Hyslop’s view, is to elect 
the intelligent and honest man to administer 
it, and to give him the power to do it when 
he is found. The policy of “‘ checks and bal- 
ances ” has the effect of hampering the intel- 
ligent and honest ruler, and it is therefore 
to be discarded.. Hence it becomes all the 
more important to get good rulers. With 
our. present electorate we do not get them. 
There is nothing to be hoped for from the 
referendum, as a careful examination of its 
working in Switzerland shows. The basis of 
reform is to be found in the restriction, or, 
as Professor Hyslop calls it, the differentia- 
tion, of the elective franchise. The poor, he 
contends, have the same right to govern as 
any other class only if they are as fit and 
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honest as the more intelligent classes. That 
they are not is proved by the character of 
the representatives they elect. They look on 
public office as a means of getting money, 
not as a trust. Men have a right to exploit 
nature, but no right to use government for 
the exploitation of their fellow men. Of 
course rich people are just as much to blame 
if they look on office with selfish eyes as 
poor people; but Professor Hyslop assumes 
—and it is a serious defect, that he does not 
fortify the assumption—that the possessors 
of property will choose better representatives 
than the proletariat. He regards the test of 
education as of little value, because it does 
not imply honesty and morality. In its 
place he would have an income tax; the pos- 
session of an income being assumed to be 
some kind of an indication of political vir- 
tue. For many purposes, however, the suf- 
frage is to be universal, except for the ex- 
clusion of criminals. On this basis an elab- 
orate system of institutions is erected, to 
which it is impossible for us to refer in de- 
tail, and which would be comprehensible, we 
fear, only by experts in political science. We 
can only say that it appears to us to intro- 
duce, under cover of the physiological term 
“ inhibition,” all that our forefathers meant 
by their checks and balances. Our chief 
criticism on the book is this: It assumes that 
the power and functions of government are 
to increase in the future, whereas the only 
hope of liberty is to be found in their de- 
crease. No artificial devices have ever made 
or can ever make the exercise of compulsion 
by one man over another anything but evil. 
Freedom is the great ethical end, not con- 
formity to authority, -altho a certain amount 
of authority is necessary for the preserva- 
tion of order. Hence every scheme of re- 
form should have this end in view, and 
every scheme that contemplates more elab- 
orate government merely plays into the 
hands of the professional politicians. What- 
ever diminishes their opportunities for liv- 
ing on the public is a step toward good gov- 
ernment. We should add that many of the 
changes advocated by Professor Hyslop have 
this result in view; and, as we have said, his 
book is full of valuable matter to which we 
cannot refer. We can heartily commend it 
to all thoughtful citizens, even if we do not 
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accept all its conclusions. It is written with 
entire frankness and in a plain but vigorous 
style, and is altogether a work that deserves 
careful reading. 





Literary Notes. 


LETTERS from Sidney Lanier to his wife 
upon musical subjects are published in the May 
Scribner’s. 

-- ‘The Tablet” publishes the Latin text 
with translation of a poem composed by the 
Pope on the occasion of his ninetieth birthday. 
entitled “In Virgines Deo Devotas.” 


.-In the Revue de Paris are appearing A!- 
phonse Daudet’s “ Notes sur la Vie,” jotted 
down by the novelist from time to time as mate- 
rial no doubt for future works. 


.-Frank T. Bullen, who contributes a story 
this week to THE INDEPENDENT, will shortly 
publish through the Appletons a new romance of 
the ocean, “Idylls of the Sea,” dealing with 
many departments of the-seafarer’s life. 


--A memorial volume of the poems of 
Archibald Lampman is being prepared, and will 
be published for the benefit of his widow. The 
editor is Duncan Campbell Scott. The price of 
the volume has been fixed at $2.25. 


--“*From Sea to Sea” is the name of the 
authorized edition of letters of travel written 
by Rudyard Kipling between 1890 and 1898, 
many of them now first published. The Double- 
day & McClure Company announce this volume 
for immediate publication. 

...The article we print this week by Justice 
David J. Brewer is an extract from a talk he 
delivered before the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation of Yale University on October 28th 
last year. The full lecture is soon to be pub- 
lished in book form by the Revell Company, of 
this city. 


.-The alleged over-friendliness to America 
of Justin McCarthy has subjected him to an 
attack recently by an English journal. But 
this fault, if it be one, will not be criticised in 
the United States, and “The Short History of 
the United States,” which Messrs. H. S. Stone 
& Co. have recently published, will be welcomed 
for its kindly attitude toward this country. 


..-Perhaps the most important Year Book 
for the year 1898 is that-published by Dodd, 
Mead & Co., entitled “ The International Year 
Book.” It is, properly, a companion volume to 
their well-known International Cyclopedia, 
edited by Frank Moore Colby, M.A., professor 
of economics at the University of New York, 
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assisted by eminent specialists. Among the 
most interesting and timely articles we note 
taose on the Spanish-American War, the Kitch- 
ener Expedition, the Dreyfus affair, Gladstone, 
Bismarck, George A. Waring, Seidl, Autopho- 
tography, Liguid Air, The Czar’s Disarmament 
Scheme, Nicaragua Canal, etc. 


.-The Verdun prize, one of the highest 
marks of literary distinction coming from offi- 
cial government circles in Germany, and granted 
only every five years by the Emperor for the 
vest contrivutions to historic research during 
the preceding half decade, was recently given to 
Professor Hauck, in view of his masterly 
“ Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands,” of which 
the first volume appeared recently in a second 
edition. It already holds the position of a stand- 
ard volume, recognized by both Church and 
secular historians. Five years ago this prize 
was awarded to Professor Oncken, of Giessen, 
for his history of Wilhelm I, and his times. 





Books of the Week. 


The Student’s Life of Paul. By Geo. N. Gil- 
bert. 714x5, pp. 287. New York: The 


Ancient History of the East. By Victor Du- 
ruy. Translated from the French by Ed- 
win A. Grosvenor. a ate . pp. 192. New 


York: T. ¥. Crowell & Co.............- 1 90 
er op aed History of the World. By 
win Grosvenor. 714x5, PR 183 

New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.. 1 00 


The Theology of the New Testament. “By 

Geo. V. Stevens. 8x5%4, pp. 617. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons........... 2 50 
Retrospects and Prospects. By Sidney Lanier. 

714x5, pp. — New York: Charles Scrib- 

OS TOO sie wees 04> 40 wetee Siewess 04 oe 1 50 
On the Rage of the Empire. By Edgar Jep- 

son and Capt. D. Beames. 716x5, pp. 275. 

New York: Charles fae 8 Sons...... 1 50 
A Triple Entanglement. Mrs. Burt 

ere. 6x44, pp. 219° Y philadelpbis = 

J. Lip — MDG sbi. o's ocd b's 410 seta 1 25 
‘Our Tolan we Cha a Morris. 

7x5, pp. 488. iiadeiphia : . B. Lippin- 


cott Co 
Alice Withrow. By Lucy R. Fleming. 7x5, 
pp. 274. Richmond, Va.: Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication.............. 1 00 
Lights and Shadows of Mission Work in the 
Far East. By S. H. Chester. 7x5, pp. 
252. Richmond, Va.: Presbyterian Com- 
mittee of Publication.................. Bf 
In His’Name, and Christmas Stories. By 
Edward Everett Hale. Gard, pp. 367. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co............ 1 25 
The Flight of Time and Other Poems. By 
Herman Bernstein. 714x5, nn. 94. F. 
Tennyson er 4 Sw b eM ebiiide «cee bh edids « 1 00 
oa Harum, A Story of American Life. 
7 N. Westcott. 714x5, pp. 392. 
ee 8 See eres 1 25 
Baines ussell Lowell and His Friends. By ° 
Edward E. Hale. 10x7, Pp. 303. New 


York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co........... 3 00 
The Cera Poetical Works of John Mil- 

ton. > Re 417. New York: Houghton, 

Miffli .. EMC G talbRiclawalk Vor isd okt 2 00 
The Ladder of Fortune. By Frances C. 

Baylor. 7144x5, Pp. 352. New York: 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co................ 1 50 
Through Nature to God. By John Fiske. 

me » pp. 194. New York: Houghton, +00 


n & Co. 
The » Puiligpines and Round About. By Ma- 
Xquustassene 9x6, pp 2380. 
ew York: The Macmillan Co......... 2 50 






EDITORIALS, 


Dr. Storrs’s Panacea for the 
Pulpit. 


Dr. Storrs offers no new panacea for the 
reduced strength and influence of the pulpit, 
and we are glad that he does not. What he 
has to offer reduces itself to the essential 
fact that to exercise a vitalizing influence 
the pulpit must first believe its message, and 
then present its message as if it believed 
it; that when it represents ‘‘ profound irre- 
pressible belief, the sermon cannot fail of 
permanent power.’ Because the preacher 
deals with the most tremendous of all 
themes, themes with which everybody is in- 
terested, he cannot fail of audience and in- 
tluence if he has, and also shows he has, 
serious, solemn truth to tell, and which he 
wants to tell. 

For the response will be ready when the 
preacher, out of his full faith in God, ap- 
peals to the faith innate in every human 
soul. There may have been a period a hun- 
dred years ago when men thought they did 
not believe in God. When David Hume was 
sitting at a dinner of eighteen at the home of 
Baron d’Holbach, who had invited the chief 
philosophers and scholars of France to meet 
him, he expressed to his host the doubt 
whether any one could be found who would 
dogmatically declare himself an atheist, and 
he received the reply, ‘‘ You are now sitting 
at table with seventeen such persons.” But 
that was a passing madness, a revulsion 
from the incredible demands of the only 
Christianity with which they were familiar. 
No such angry denial of faith can now be 
found anywhere, and never could be found in 
England or America. From the beginning 
of human existence on the planet men have 
somehow always and everywhere believed in 
a Superior Being, a Being Supreme, as far 
as they could compass supremacy. They 
have also believed in a life after death, 
whether of shades, or ghosts, or souls. They 
have also believed that the character of life 
here determines the character of life beyond. 
This triple faith in God, immortality and 


retribution is imbedded in the soul of every 
person who sits under the pulpit, and it as- 
sures &@ permanent power to those whose 
business it is, if they will only exercise it, to 
preach God and a world to come. But they 
must be suffused themselves with this faith, 
and the faith must control their life. The 
priesthood in Cuba and Porto Rico has lost 
its power over the people simply because 
the people have lost faith in the priesthood. 
They have not discovered in it any real 
faith, such as would control the life in those 
whose business it was to lead them to God. 

So Dr. Storrs has nothing really new to 
suggest; he can only enforce the old lesson. 
Were his panacea new it would not be true. 
There is only one true panacea for any or all 
the ills and wrongs and ignorances of men, 
and that is instruction, the earnest teaching 
of men who can teach. It is a slow process 
but the only vital one. What is put deep in 
the soul develops the character; laws and 
prisons will not do it. The teacher, in the 
schoolhouse or the pulpit, is the force which 
regenerates and develops the race of man; 
the judge and the sheriff are the incidental 
and subsidiary broom which collects for the 
fire the dust heaps of humanity. 

Of course the pulpit will lose its strength 
if it has not truth to tell, no matter how 
much faith it may put in the untruths which 
it preaches. It is the one who has truth to 
tell that will have the power of true teach- 
ing. The man who contradicts the growing 
knowledge of his generation will lag super- 
fluous behind; and that is right. The people 
may be more intelligent than the pulpit; and 
when the pulpit tries to beat back the ad~ 
vance of new truth it becomes something 
else than the power of God. The preacher. 
to have a growing influence, must prove 
himself in large sympathy with all fresh 
truth learned by the students of nature or 
of history, and must bring this truth, in his 
own thinking, into relation with his deepest 
faith in the God of nature and the provi- 
dence of history. But of supreme impor 
tance is his own vital identification with the 
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truth he preaches; and next to it is the thun- 
der of his earnest and positive utterance of 
that truth which he believes with all his 
heart and lives with all his life, and which 
is in the heart of his every hearer, dormant 
tho it may be, and which can be made to 
control those hearers’ lives only by the im- 
pact of his own faith. 





Municipal Franchises in New 
York. 


Ir is not only in Toledo, Detroit and Chi- 
cago that the popular movement for the pub- 
lic ownership of municipal franchises may 
be seen. The achievements of Governor 
Pingree, the remarkable victory of Mayor 
Jones at the polls, and the result of the mem- 
orable contest over the street railway 
franchises in Chicago, have drawn the atten- 
tion of people throughout the country to 
those cities, and the situation in them is 
highly significant and instructive. But the 
same question has now become a prominent 
one in New York, where public opinion con- 
cerning municipal franchises has rapidly 
been developed under the stimulus of the 
Metropolitan Railway Company’s offer to 
construct a tunnel upon the grant of a fran- 
chise in perpetuity, and of the arguments in 
support of the Ford bill for the taxation of 
all municipal franchises. 

There is no room for doubt as to the atti- 
tude of the people of New York toward the 
proposed alienation of the tunnel franchise. 
A great majority of them most emphatically 
oppose it. When to the protests of the labor 
organizations, of the City Club, and of the 
Controller was added the decision of Gover- 
nor Roosevelt that he would not approve a 
bill empowering the Rapid Transit Commis- 
sion to grant a franchise in perpetuity, the 
Metropolitan Company withdrew its offer or 
bid. The Governor says that this great 
franchise should not be granted for more 
than fifty years, and that at the end of that 
period its value should be appraised in order 
that the city may take it at the appraisal if 
it shall desire to do so. At recurring inter- 
vals of 25 years thereafter the city, in his 
opinion, should have additional opportunities 
to take possession. The disappointment of 
the Transit Commissioners warrants the in- 
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ference that they would have given the fran- 
chise to the Metropolitan Company. They 
will never have the power to make that gift. 
The people have been awakened to the value 
of the privilege and the importance of the 
principle involved. The tunnel may not be 
begun this year or next, but whenever it shall 
be dug the city will retain the ownership of it. 
In the near future the constitutional require- 
ments as to the debt limit will not prevent 
the construction of the tunnel by the city it- 
self. The amendment lifting the burden of 
county debts from the city has now been 
passed a second time by the Legislature, and 
will be voted upon by the people in Novem- 
ber. The enactment of it will open the way 
for the needed issue of bonds. Indeed, it is 
said by good authority that the city can now 
lawfully issue enough for the construction 
of a first section of the tunnel. But if the 
Ford biil should become a law, the constitu- 


tional margin would speedily be ample- 


Again, if the Transit Commissioners should 
be empowered now to contract with private 
parties for the construction of a tunnel road, 
the press of New York stands ready to raise 
by popular subscription the money which 
the builders would need. 

This Ford bill is one of great importance. 
The support given to it is additional evidence 
of the new and lively interest in municipal 
ownership and all attempts to reclaim pub- 
lic franchises or obtain some adequate return 
to the people for the use of them. Owing to 
a decision of the Court of Appeals in 1891 
the city has been unable since that year to 
tax such franchises as real estate. Before 
that year scarcely any attempt so to tax 
them had been made. This Dill, which 
makes them taxable in the same catégory 
with real estate, was passed in the Senate by 
a vote of 32 to 12. In the Assembly, where 
it has the approval of a majority, action up- 
on it has been prevented by some secret in- 
fluence, commonly believed to be exerted 
through the agency of a boss by the corpora- 
tions which would be taxed. Once enacted, 
it would swell the taxable values in New 
York by hundreds of millions, for the com- 
panies using public franchises to-day are 
stocked and bonded largely upon the value 
of their franchises rather than upon the 
value of their other property. With an in- 
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crease of profits it has been the custom of 
these companies, or a majority of them, to 
increase the quantity of their stocks and 
bonds rather than to decrease their charges 
to the public. In some instances they have 
been forced by legislation to reduce their 
charges. The gas companies, it is stated, 
paid only $141 to the city in 1895 for the use 
of their franchises; electric companies paid 
nothing, and the receipts from all franchises 
are less than $315,000. The greater part of 
this sum comes from rentals exacted for 
franchises granted since 1884, the year of 
the revelations of corruption in the Board of 
Aldermen in connection with the Broadway 
road. There is reason in the assertion that 
the enormous difference between the value of 
the tangible property of some of these cor- 
porations and the par or market value of 
their stock and bonds represents the value of 
their franchises. It is this value which the 
Ford bill would tax, and thus procure for the 
people some rental for privileges which are 
now enjoyed and exploited almost free of 
cost. 

Governor Roosevelt, whose opposition will 
prevent the granting of a tunnel road fran- 
chise in perpetuity, publishes his approval of 
this ‘ord bill, altho he has recommended the 
creation of a commission to consider the 
whole subject of taxation. Political foés of 
the Governor and opponents of municipal 
ownership are saying that in this he courts 
popular favor. If this be his purpose, they 
must admit that he is on the side of the ma- 
jority. But we prefer to think that he is 
moved by a desire to promote justice and 
to assist the people of the cities in the work 
of reclaiming their property or obtaining a 
fair rent for the use of it. This movement in 
the municipalities, whether it be for the pub- 
lic ownership of public utilities or for the 
fair taxation of public franchises, is a protest 
against the unjust exploiting of citizens’ 
property for the enrichment of a few who 
have capitalized that property for their own 
advantage. The Governor is on the right 
side of the question, because he is a just and 
fearless man. The movement is one that all 
men in public life must reckon with now. 
They cannot afford to ignore it, and they 
must speedily decide whether it shall have 
their assistance or their opposition. But jus- 
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tice to the people of the municipalities does 
not require the confiscation of the property 
of corporations or such treatment of them by 
legislation or otherwise as will not commend 
itself to every honest American lover of fair 
play. 





Captain Coghlan’s Blunder. 

WE are glad to give our readers this week 
the testimony of Captain Coghlan, of the 
“Raleigh,” to the services of Admiral 
Dewey, and the good-will of the British peo- 
ple. The enthusiasm which a sure man 
arouses in those under his command is one 
of the most beautiful tributes to the worth ot 
humanity. 

We are glad that Captain Coghlan does 
not tell through THE INDEPENDENT the story 
he told at the Union League Club of the ina- 
terview of Admiral Dewey with the repre- 
sentative sent to him by Admiral Diedrichs 
of the German fleet. This story, which had 
before been reported by newspapers, we now 
seem to have from a source that cannot be 
questioned; for Captain Coghlan says he 
was present, and wants the people of the 
United States to know what was said. He 
thus tells it: 


“*Tell your Admiral,’ said Commodore Dewey 
to the German officer, ‘his ships must stop 
where I say.’ ‘But we fly the flag,’ said the 
officer. ‘Those flags can be bought at half a 
dollar a yard anywhere,’ said the Admiral, and 
there wasn’t a bit of fun in his face when he 
said it, either. ‘Any one can fly that flag,’ he 
continued. ‘The whole Spanish fleet might 
come on us with those colors if they wanted 
to. Therefore I must and will stop you. Tell 
your Admiral I am blockading here. I am tired 
of the character of his conduct. I’ve made it 
as lenient as possible for him. Now the time 
has arrived when he must stop. Listen to me. 
Tell your Admiral that the slightest infraction 
of these orders by himself or his officers will 
mean but one thing. Tell him what I say—it 
will mean war. Make no mistake. when I say 
that it will mean war. If your people are ready 
for war with the United States, you can have 
it in five minutes.’ I am free to admit that the 
Admiral’s speech to that officer took my breath 
away. 

“As that officer left to go back to his ship he 
said to an American officer, whose name I do 
not recall: ‘I think your Admiral does not ex: 
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actly understand.’ ‘Oh, yes, he does,’ said the 
American officer. ‘He not only. understands, 
but he means every word he says.’ 

“That was the end of that bosh. After that 
the Germans didn’t care to breathe more than 
four times in succession without asking the 
Admiral’s permission.” 

We presume the story as told by Cap- 
tain Coghlan is substantially true, and it re- 
flects only credit on Admiral Dewey, but it 
never ought to have been told. Perhaps 
Captain Coghlan did not know there were 
reporters present. More likely, in the pa- 
triotic effervescence of his after-dinner en- 
thusiasm for his commanding officer he did 
not care and really wanted, as he said, all the 
country to know how resolutely Dewey had 
met the emergency. But it was a serious 
blunder, nevertheless, and he had no right to 
tell what his superior had not reported to the 
public, and what could not but hurt the 
pride of the German people. Quite as .se- 
rious a mistake was his singing, the next 
evening, at the Army and Navy Club, a song 
certainly disrespectful to the German Empe- 
ror. He is an excellent fighter, but no 
diplomatist, and the Secretary of the Navy 
eould not but make such inquiries as are 
likely to culminate in a rebuke and an apol- 
ogy. We must as soon as possible forget 
such tactless nagging as Admiral Diedrichs 
was guilty of, but for which the German 
Government has properly atoned by with- 
drawing him. We want no friction with 
Germany, but only good will and peace. 


2 


A ‘Good Boy.” 


THE Mazet investigating committee, in 
session in this city, begins at the top. It 
summons Croker himself, the very boss of 
Tammany, and declares that it is not, this 
time, after poor women. A star witness Mr. 
Croker has proved himself to be, frank, 
easy, self-contained, no unmeet antagonist 
to Mr. Moss, able to give hit for hit when he 
cares to take the trouble, and, above all, not 
a bit ashamed to avow the principles on 
which Tammany rules the city and he rules 
Tammany. He has given the bluntest ac- 
ceptance of the spoils system we have ever 
seen, owned that the spoils are what he was 
fighting for, and gloried in the fact that he 
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had himself got a handsome share of the 
profits in the partnerships which had a 
monopoly of certain city business. The 
circle is as complete as it is vicious, and in 
no way excused as illegitimate. Croker se- 
lects the judges; the judges appoint the ref- 
erees for judicial sales; the referees appoint 
Croker’s firm to make the sales and receive 
the commissions. This is the testimony, in 
part: 

“Q.—So we have it, then, that you, partici- 
pating in the selection of judges before election, 
participate in the emolument that comes.away 
down at the ‘end of their judicial proceedings 
in judicial sales? A.—Yes. 

“Q.—And it goes into your pocket? A.— 
Yes. 

“Q.—And the nomination of a judge on a 
Tammany Hall ticket is almost equivalent to 
an election? A.—Yes. 

“Q.—So that you have a controlling voice in 
the affairs of that party and secure the nomi- 
nation of men who will see to it that in the 
Real Estate Exchange and in the firm of Meyer 
& Croker you will, as a true Democrat, get 
some of that profit? A.—We expect to be per- 
mitted to make a living. 

“Q.—Then you are working for your own 
pocket? A.—-All the time, every day in the 
week, just the same as you are. 

“Q.—Then it’s not a question of statesman- 
ship or patriotism altogether, but it is these 
two mixed up with personal gain, isn’t it, that 
prompt you to interest yourself in politics? 
A.—We believe that to the party belong the 
spoils, and we expect everybody to stand by us.” 

And this kind of glorying in his shame de- 
lighted Croker’s followers who were crowd- 
ing the room. ‘“ Good boy! Good boy!” 
“Good! Good!” “ That is the kind of talk 
to give him!” was their encouraging re- 
sponse. By his examination Croker has 
strengthened his hold on Tammany and won 
their renewed admiration. 

The fearless, shameless, brutal confession 
of a big badness is very attractive to a great 
many people, the people that enjoy loud 
oaths or a dirty story. Such a frank ac- 
ceptance of the principles which they live by 

but may not care themselves to avow de- 
lights them. They see in such a man a 
worthy leader who can blow the bugle and 
bid them follow him along the road to perdi- 
tion. They cannot but admire blatant self- 
ishness. Like him they have a contempt 
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fur Sunday-school politics and the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Golden Rule and civic 
or national patriotism, which have nothing 
to do with practical politics. They want a 
boss who can blurt out just what they in 
their hearts desire but have not so well 
learned how to defend. He deserves their 
praise. 

‘Such a man as Croker gains strength with 
tthe baser elethent by such a display as he 
|has made the past week, but it is not perma- 
inent. In ‘the end the better conscience rules. 

For tés#porary effect, we presume, it would 

‘have Ween better if the Mazet investigation 
thad ‘beer made along the lines of the Lexow 
iinWestigation, showing how dive-keepers 
‘and procuresses and gamblers were made to 
share with the police their gains of shame; 
but for the slower processes of public edu- 
cation the present method is the better. It 
is well to have this authoritative statement 
from the boss himself, from the “ Good 
Boy,” how he governs the chief metropolis 
of the continent, 


é 





We 'rétiréierit' df Speaker Reed is a public 
iiisfortune. ‘He ‘has ‘been one of the great 
‘speakers; ‘the dffi¢e ds ft exists to-day has in 
ipart been Shaped ‘by ‘him. He gave it new 
ipowers, new charticteristics; he held it “term 
‘after ‘term, ndt by political management or 
‘intrigue, ‘ttdt by the arts of conciliation. in 
'the practice of which he was by no means 
‘experé, but because of his pre-eminent fit- 
ness, the force of his character, his courage, 
this independence, and his rare attainments 
as a parliamentarian. The rules prepared 
and adopted at his suggestion concentrate 
the power of the majority in one man, as is 
hecessary in such a House, but Mr. Reed, 
while now and then giving scant time for the 
discussion of great questions, used this 
power for the public welfare as he under- 
stood it, and repeatedly made it most ser- 
viceable in checking extravagance and pre- 
venting the passage of objectionable proj- 
ects. It is known that he is not in accord 
with the administration with respect to ques- 
tions of policy arising out of the war. There 
is only one office more powerful than that of 
Speaker. He cannot add anything to his 
yecord in the Speaker's chair; he may have 
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perceived that to him the path to the higher 
office is closed, for the present. Such consid- 
erations may have exerted influence upon his 
course. Altho his power has been great it 
has not enriched him, and he leaves his State 
and Congress for a much larger assured in- 
come as a New York lawyer. It is not our 
business to quarrel with his sense of his obli- 
gations to his family; we can only regret 
that he withdraws his services from his 
country. 





THE actual trial of the men accused of 
lynching in South Carolina, and doubtless 
guilty of the crime of murdering a post- 
master and his family, is a great event, even 
tho it resulted in the disagreement of the 
jury. If, as reported, half the jury voted for 
conviction, we have good evidence of the ex- 
istence and growth of a right sentiment in 
that’ State. Lynchings will not be so fre- 
quent if men who engage in this sport know 
they are likely to face a jury which may 
convict them. It is true that no one expected 
a conviction, but a real and serious triai is 
itself a great step toward reform. It may 
yet be learned in the South that a negro 
should have the same sort of justice as 2 
white man. Just now Georgia tells horrible 
stories, and the lynching of half a dozen 
men for suspected arson does not prove ef- 
fective to prevent crime, and now a negro 
guilty of muraer and rape in the same town 
has been burned to death with every refine- 
ment of torture. His crime was a horrible 
one, but he should have been hanged by law, 
and with all legal speed. One chief lesson 
is that lynching develops, not suppresses, 
crime. 


= 





GOVERNOR ROOSEVELT has procured the re 
peal of the statute by which Governor Black 
took what he called the “ starch ” out of the 
civil service laws of the State of New York. 
Governor Black’s attack upon these laws 
was the most memorable achievement of his 
administration. The present Governor made 
known in his campaign his purpose to undo 
ihe work of his predecessor, and in his first 
message he gave great prominence to a state- 
ment showing why the Black “starchless ” 
law should be displaced by a statute enfore- 
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ing the merit principle. The bill embodying 
the Governor’s suggestions and prepared 


with the assistance of the Civil Service Re-_ 


form Association was passed in the Senate 
a month ago, and it should be mentioned to 
the credit of Senator Platt that his power 
was exerted to keep wavering Republicans 
in line for the measure. When the passage 
of the bill in the Assembly was endangered 
by the threatened bolt of 23 Republicans, 
the Senator came to the rescue again, and 
in the final voting only two Republicans 
braved his displeasure. The new law is 
even better than the old one, from which 
Governor Black extracted the “starch.” 
Not the least beneficial provision of it is 
that which brings the Tammany Civil Serv- 
ice Commission of New York City directly 
under the supervision and control of the 
Civil Service Commission of the State. 





WHEN the evidence concerning Senator 
Quay’s dealings with the People’s Bank first 
came to light, the Senator proclaimed his de- 
sire for “a full investigation.” When he 
was indicted he again asked the people to be- 
lieve that nothing short of such an investiga- 
tion in the courts would satisfy him. He 
then set out to delay or prevent a trial of his 
case, ard at last, when brought to bar, 
pleaded the statute of limitations against the 
greater part of the indictment. By this plea 
he succeeded in excluding much of the-evi- 
dence as to his dealings with State treas- 
urers and the privileges granted to him by 
banks in which the State’s money was de- 
posited, for the statute relieved him from 
prosecution for anything which was done 
more than two years ago. By successful 
technical objection to certain evidence not 
thus excluded, he still further narrowed the 
field of inquiry. The jury, two members of 
which at first voted for conviction, returned 
a verdict of not guilty, but an acquittal ob- 
tained by pleading the statute of limitations 
is not vindication, and will not change the 
opinions of those who believed the Senator 
was guilty, not only of the offenses set forth 
in the indictment, but also of others which 
could not be brought into this case. The 
Quay who was released by this verdict is the 
Quay of last year, and years preceding—a 
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man utterly unfit for public office, a boss 
whose rule in the second State of the Union 
has been a reproach to the Republican party 
there and a burden to that party everywhere. 
The tool whom he made Governor of Penn- 
sylvania has appointed him Senator, but ap- 
pointments made in other States under sim- 
ilar conditions have not been accepted by the 
Senate. Before adjourning, the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature appointed a committee to 
prosecute nine men accused of attempting 
to bribe members in the interest of Quay. 





WE get a glimpse of Russia’s policy in a 
statement which comes from Vienna explain- 
ing the Czar’s treatment of the Finns. Ac- 
cording to this the Czar is personally in favor 
of the complete Russification not merely of 
Finland and Poland but of Central Asia,with 
a view to suppressing any possible revolu- 
tionary movement at home while he is ex- 
tending his influence eastward. It is also af- 
firmed that he keeps in mind the possible 
separation of Norway from Sweden, and 
hopes to secure a hold upon Norway to coun- 
teract the general Swedish tendencies of the 
Kinns. It is by no means easy to affirm just 
what are the influences at work in the Czar’s 
councils, but that he purposes the aggran- 
dizement of his empire as the first thing to 
be secured there is no doubt, and he seems 
to be intent on carrying it in the good old 
Russian way by stern repression. How well 
he is going to succeed may be surmised from 
the trouble with the students at St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow and Kieff. This class of 
the community is in constant turmoil. Only 
recently all the universities of St. Peters- 
burg were closed, and now four hundred or 
more students in Kieff are under arrest. If 
Russia is going to hold her own in the prog- 
ress of the world she has got to learn that 
repression is not the best course. 





TE preliminary program of the National 
Social and Political Conference is out. The 
conference is to be held at Buffalo, from 
June 28th to July 4th, and it is called to 
consider the social and political problems of 
the day, with the special purpose of launch- 
ing a new national political party if it be de- 
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cided that one is needed. It is a safe predic- 
tion that a new party will not be formed. 
One can scarcely imagine Governor Pingree, 
George Fred Williams, Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, Eugene Debs, Jerry Simpson, 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, John Brisben Walker, 
W. D. Howells, Professor Herron, Mayor 
Josiah Quincy, Professor Richard T. Ely 
and other members of the General Com- 
mittee of the Conference uniting in sup- 
port of a social and political platform. But 
public attention will be drawn to certain 
important questions which all political par- 
ties must soon take into account, and the 
effect of the discussion will be beneficial. 





....Some time ago we referred to the fact 
that, just before its adjournment, Congress 
gave to the Secretary of the Interior power 
to stop the frauds which have been going on 
for several years in connection with the es- 
timating and sale of Chippewa pine lands in 
Minnesota. We are pleased to learn that one 
of Secretary Hitchcock’s early official acts 
has been to issue orders suspending forth- 
with theestimating, examining and cutting of 
that timber, and directing a thorough exami- 
nation into the whole question of the manner 
of disposing of those lands with their timber. 
This action was earnestly recommended by 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, as well 
as by friends of the Indians all over the 
country. We trust that the Indians may 
thus always find in the Secretary of the In- 
terior a champion against “unscrupulous 
money interests, with which unaided they 
cannot expect to cope. 


....We much regret that General Henry’s 
health has compelled him to request the 
President to relieve him from his duty as 
Governor-General of Porto Rico. His record 
has been an admirable one, and his succes- 
sor, Brigadier-General Davis, is a man of 
character and ability, who will, we doubt 
not, continue General Henry’s policy in pre- 
paring the island for a territorial form of 
government by putting native Porto Ricans 
into positions of authority. We regret that 
a commission sent by the Secretary of War 
has taken an attitude diametrically op- 
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posed to General Henry’s policy, and one of 
them, Judge Curtis, was so ill-advised as to 
say in an interview published in the Porto 
Rican papers that the people of the island 
are utterly unfitted for any form of civil 
government. That kind of talk misrepre- 
sents the people and savors of arrogance 
and tyranny. 


....At last the Catholic Church in Porto 
Rico has a Bishop. It is the Rev. James H. 
Blenk, rector of a church in New Orleans. 
who was companion to Archbishop Chapelle 
in his visits to Cuba and Porto Rico. He is 
a vigorous man, forty-two years old, born in 
New Orleans and educated there and in 
France. Now we may hope that the work of 
purgation of the Church :n Porto Rico may 
soon begin. The former bishop ran away ia 
a cowardly manner when the island was 
taken by our army, and a great many of the 
priests have followed him, and will have 
to be replaced by Americans, unless the 
Church shall think best to wait for the edu- 
cation to the priesthood of Porto Rican 
youth. 


....Some of the stories of barbarous war 
fare by our forces reported as written by 
private soldiers in the Philippines are quite 
incredible, altho they are greedily gathered . 
up by the press that is eager to discredit 
our Government and its task. Some of them 
are perhaps pure inventions, while others 
are exaggerations by soldiers who want to 
talk big. We know our officers well enough 
to be certain that they are not true, and the 
English correspondents on the ground make 
quite the contrary report. What is most de- 
plorable is the effort of some people in this 
country by telegrams and letters to stir up 
dissatisfaction among our soldiers and to 
misrepresent the popular feeling here. 


....Booker T. Washington tentatively sug- 
gests that in North Carolina the negroes who 
want to get their rights should vote with 
the Democratic party. This does not please 
many of the colored leaders, who do not un- 
derstand how they can vote for a party 
which suppresses them and shuts them into 
Jim Crow cars. Our own opinion is that 
votes given by way of submission will never 
be valued by those who receive them, 
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Love of the Church. 
By William W. McLane, D.D. 


“CHRIsTtT loved the Church;” and what 
Christ loved, the Christian, also, should love. 
It was not the invisible, ideal, perfect Church 
of heaven, but the visible, actual, imperfect 
Chureh of earth which Christ loved. He 
“loved his own” who were first in the 
Church, when Peter had it in him to deny 
and Thomas to doubt and the remainder of 
the members to be filled with fear. He loved 
the Church when her members neither un- 
derstood the Scriptures nor knew the scope 
of divine mercy and grace. He loved the 
Church when a vision was necessary to con- 
vince even Peter that the Gentiles could be 
saved. He loved the Church when there 


were “strife and divisions’’ and sections of 
the Church called themselves after Peter and 
Paul and Apollos. 


He loved the Church 
when there were men in it over whose sins 
Paul, constrained by His love, wept. He 
loved the Church when the world about it 
still lay in wickedness. And Christ loved 
the Church that he might “wash” and 
“cleanse” and “sanctify it” and “ present 
it to himself a glorious Church, holy and 
without blemish.” 

There are Christian men now, however, 
who seem to have lost their love for the vis- 
ible, actual Church of earth. They speak of 
the Church in tones and terms of condemna- 
tion. They lay upon the Church not only her 
own guilt and that of her members, but also 
the guilt of the wicked world so far at least 
as that guilt pertains to unrighteous social 
customs and unjust civil laws. 

They find fault with the Church, which is 
made up of men whose opinions and con- 
science have been largely formed by the sen- 
timents and customs of the world and who 
need to be taught the truth and trained in 
righteousness, because she is not already 
perfect. They condemn the Church because 
she has not converted, cleansed and cor- 
rected the conscience of society so as to 
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make social customs right and civil laws 
just. 

They say: “ The old ecclesiastical idea is 
that the Church is an institution existing for 
its own members.” They say: “It is a fact 
which no one can deny that the moral stand- 
ard of certain bodies outside the Church 
is higher than within the Church.” They in- 
stance as examples the advocates of a single 
tax and the advocates of State ownership of 
the implements of production. They say: 
“If you want to find charity you must look 
for it in some fraternal society.” They say. 
“If you want to find the application of the 
Golden Rule you must look for it in trades 
unions.” 

Now, a trades union, however good, is or- 
ganized for the benefit of a single class and 
is conducted for material ends; a fraternity, 
however useful, which pays a sum of money 
to a member who is sick, and an insurance 
policy to the family of a member deceased, 
is organized upon the principle that a man 
should do good to them who do good to him. 
and is conducted on the plan that a man 
should lend to them of whom he hopes to 
receive; the advocates of a single tax, who 
hold a certain theory of land tenure, and the 
advocates of State socialism, who hold a cer- 
tain theory of ownership of the implements 
of production, may be right in the morality 
of the things they advocate, but there are 
moral relations and duties of which they say 
nothing. 

Christian ministers and Church members 
who hold up these unions and fraternities 
and political societies in order thereby to 
disparage the Church have a magnified, ex- 
aggerated and false notion of the quality and 
scope of the morality of these societies, and 
their moral vision is so purblind that they 
understand neither the meaning nor the mis- 
sion of the Church. 

They, therefore, pass an unjust judgment 
and inflict an injury on the Church which 
Christ loves and which they, too, should 
love. 

The mission of the Church is first to save 
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individual men and then through them to 
save and sanctify society. But men who 
are converted and led to confess Christ have 
their opinions and their conscience also 
formed largely through education and pre- 
vailing custom, and the process of changing 
opinions and clarifying and correcting the 
conscience is necessarily slow. A careful 
perusal of ‘“‘The Acts of the Apostles” is 
sufficient to illustrate this. It is the busi- 
ness of the Church to improve men and so to 
improve society. But the Church can only ef- 
fect this improvement by producing those 
sentiments and principles which will wori 
themselves out in business and in civil legis- 
lation. 

Throughout her history the Christian 
Church has been a leading light, a voice of 
truth, a formative force guiding, teachings 
and molding men to better things. The 
Church has not been perfect in teaching or 
in practice, but that is because she has been 
composed of imperfect men and has had 
her place in a wicked world. But the Church 
has made men and the world better. The 
Church is entitled to faith and love. Unwise 
criticism and unjust condemnation of her 
will only issue in lessening her power and in 
alienating men from the one institution 
which is men’s chief hope. Vs 

That there are customs which need to be 
corrected, wrongs which need to be righted 
and evils which need to be eradicated, no 
Christian man can deny. But let not the 
Chureh be blamed for that for which she 
may not be responsible. 

If our custom of granting land to individ- 
uals to have and to hold forever has re- 
sulted greatly to the advantage of certain 
landowners in rapidly growing cities, must 
the Church be condemned because her mem- 
bers did not foresee the evil in a time when 
land was so abundant that the effort of 
Government was to induce men to settle ou 
it? If our method of wage service is defi- 
cient in equity, must the Church be con- 
demned because she did not perceive that 
the introduction of steam would issue in 
separating capitalists and laborers into an- 
tagonists rather than in uniting them in a 
partnership? If the functions of the munici- 
pality should now be enlarged and public 
ownership should supersede private owner- 
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ship of such things as serve the public, must 
the Church be condemned because she did 
not foresee that the street railway company 
with its very useful service would become 
the foreign syndicate owning and controlling 
streets of cities where the members of the 
syndicate have no citizenship? 

Must the Church be condemned because 
she had no seer to see and no prophet to pro- 
claim beforehand the evils of modern so- 
ciety and because she did not shape legisla- 
tion to avoid evils before they appeared? 

It is the great injustice of the present 
condemnation of the Church to which at- 
tention is called in this paper. There is no 
claim made that the Church is perfect or 
that her members are all true in their sev- 
eral opinions and right in their business 
practices. They are influenced by the world 
in which they dwell as well as by the 
Church to which they belong. 

But since the day that Jesus taught that 
men should do unto others as they would 
have others do unto them, and an apostle 
taught that God hath made of one blood all 
nations, down to the day that the founders 
of our Republic declared all men to be cre- 
ated free and equal and entitled to certain 
inalienable rights, the Church with all her 
faults has been the most potent institution 
for good in the whole world. 

The Church deserves to be loved as Christ 
loved her. Her name should be honored, 
her reputation held sacred, her influence kept 
unimpaired. Let every man who bears the 
name of Christian love the Church with his 
whole heart, speak well of her with his lips 
and aid her in her most difficult task of 
saving men and of producing good will 
among men and of securing peace upon 
earth. 


New Haven, Conn. 





THE American Baptist Flag says: 

“It is said that Baptists on the Pacific Coast 
are considering the matter of building a Sem- 
inary for the theological training of their young 
preachers. We beg the brethren to take warn- 
ing by our experience, and, don’t. 

....It is reported that the Federal Council 
in Germany will approve the abolition of the 
exceptional laws against Jesuits coming 
from other countries, and will accord free ad- 
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mission to the orders of Lazarus and the 
Sacred Heart. The prohibition of the houses 
of the Jesuits will still remain, tho there is 
hope, it is said, that this also may be over- 
come. 

....A correspondent of a St. Louis Catho- 
lic paper has this to say about a Catholic 
dramatic club: 

“What success did you have with your last 
entertainment?” asked the writer a few weeks 
ago of a leading member of one of our dramatic 
clubs. The ready answer was: “ Splendid, we 
sold sixteen kegs of beer!” 

It is in such ways that ill-repute is circulated 
for a Church. 

....-Dr. Minton, in The Presbyterian Quar- 
terly, says that Jonathan Edwards was “ the 
father of Congregationalism in this coun- 
try” (which he was not), but that his off- 
spring has not been loyal to its father, and 
that he could “ be more at home to-day in 
Princeton than among the Berkshire hills.” 
And yet he was the greatest theological in- 
novator and rationalist of his day in New 
England, and his son, President Edwards, 
counted up some dozens of “ improvements 
in theology’ which his father had made, 
and perhaps he left some to be made by his 
successors. 

....The Central Presbyterian Church of 
Brooklyn opened recently a free home for 
seamen, where the sailors of all countries 
and of any religious belief can receive their 
mail, answer their letters, and have a free 
reading and recreation room as well as relig- 
ious training. A minister has been engaged 
as superintendent who can speak nearly all 
of the European languages and meet the boys 
as they come ashore, and make them feel at 
home. A large store has been hired and 
fitted up with desks and reading tables, and 
everything requisite to make the men com- 
fortable. 

....-Both Protestant and Catholic Ger- 
many are intensely excited over the action 
of Professor Schell, of the University of 
Wiirzburg, who has declared that he will 
submit to the decree of the congregation 
that put his books, in which a more liberal 
type of Roman Catholic thought was de- 
fended, on the Index. For several years 
Schell has been a pronounced protagonist 
of this trend and tendency, and his works, 
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advocating these views, had been widely 
circulated. Within a few hours after the de- 
cree condemning his position had been pub- 
lished he “ submitted in a praiseworthy man- 
ner” (subjesit laudibiliter). The prevailing 
sentiment_in the Protestant papers of Ger- 
many, of which a series of selections is pub- 
lished in the Leipzig Chronik, No. 11, is that 
of superlative disgust that Schell has proved 
himself so unworthy a follower of Ddllinger, 
the hundredth anniversary of whose birth 
was celebrated in Munich only a few days 
ago. 

.... According to a statement received by 
us there is need of watching the situation 
in regard to the different soldiers’ homes. 
Of these there are eleven in different parts 
of the country, and the question comes up 
with regard to the continuance of maintain- 
ing the canteen. When the canteen was es- 
tablished it was done so under the impres- 
sion of many that it would prevent men from 
going outside and spending money in saloons. 
On the contrary, since their establishment 
the number of saloons outside -the gates has 
very largely increased. At Hampton, Va., 
before drink was sold in the Home there 
were five saloons at Phebus; now there are 
83, with a population of about 1,000. At 
Milwaukee, Wis., the 10 saloons outside the 
gates have increased to over 50, and the same 
is true elsewhere. For the year ending June, 
1898, the sales of beer in the Home canteens 
amounted to $235,107. In the Central Branch, 
Dayton, ‘Ohio, -with about 5,000 men, the 
sales were $84,970; in Milwaukee, with 2,364 
men, $28,330, and similar reports from other 
places. As much pressure as possible should 
be brought to bear in this matter to secure a 
thorough temperance policy in regard to 
these national institutions. 

....The American Baptist year-book for 
1889 is recently published. Accoraing to this 
the Baptist Churches in the United States, 
including, we suppose, the Northern, South- 
ern and Colored bodies, are 42,893 in num- 
ber, an advance of about 500 over the re- 
ported number of last year. There are 28,- 
409 ministers, an increase of 1,054. _The total 
membership is 4,141,995, an increase of 86,- 
189. The total increase by baptisms is 203,- 
396. There are 24,619 Sunday schools with 
183,338 teachers and 1,726,693 scholars. The 
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contributions, so far as reported, for church 
expenses are $9,160,318; for Sunday school 
expenses, $524,830; for State Missions, $299,- 
536; for Home Missions, $325,295; for For- 
eign Missions, $446,614; for Bible and Pub- 
lication work, $48,308; for Education, $109,- 
027. The general survey of Baptists for the 
world gives a grand total of 50,143 churches, 
33,553 ministers and 4,910,456 members, out 
of which, as given above, 4,141,995 are in this 
country. Next to the United States comes 
England with 231,718; then follow India, 
including Assam and Burma, with 109,098; 
Wales, 104,511; New Brunswick, Nova Sco- 
tia and Prince Edward Island, 50.453; Can- 
ads, 46,674; Sweden, 39,133, and Jamaica, 
34.764. There are 15 Baptists in Patagonia, 
32 in the Isle of Man, 96 in Falestiue and 100 
ta Argentine Republic. 


....We rejoice in the grand victory which 
public sentiment, especially in the Catholic 
Church, has won over the brewery of the 
Benedictine monks of St. Vincent’s Arch- 
abbey, at Beatty, Pa. The scandal has been 
of many years’ duration. Bishops have tried 
to suppress it, but in vain, as the abbey had 
a special dispensation from Rome with 
which the bishop of the diocese could not 
interfere, and it could brew and sell beer as 
much as the monks desired. There were 
saloons that sold only the O. S. B. beer, 
which letters mean “ Order of Saint Bene- 
dict,” but were popularly said to mean “ Or- 
der of Sacred Brewers.” 
eign order, and seemed to care nothing for 
public sentiment. At last several Catholic 
papers took up the matter with great deter- 
mination, such as Griffin’s Journal and The 
Catholic Citizen; and finally they have 
brought such a buzz of hornets about the 
monks that they have withdrawn from the 
business, and have taken out no brewer’s 
license this year, and consequently will not 
manufacture beer, unless it be for.the use of 
themselves and their novitiates and em- 
ployees. This shows the power of public sen- 
timent over the Church and within the 
Church. In its temperance sentiment Amer- 
ica leads the world. Nowhere else would 
such a result have been reached. This is 
true Americanism, and long may it rule. 


....As the time approaches for the decision 


They were a for- . 
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of the trustees of the Baptist Theological 
Seminary at Louisville, Ky., as to the resig- 
nation of Dr. Whitsitt, it is evident that the 
question has by no means lost its interest. 
The opponents of Dr. Whitsitt have been an- 
nouncing that just as soon as they get rid of 
him they will give their attention to his as- 
sociates, some of whom share his opinions. 
Taking up their statements, the Baptist 
Courier affirms that even if Dr. Whitsitt’s 
resignation is accepted there can be no 
peace. On the one hand the satisfaction of 
victory will stir up the landmark church suc- 
cession men, as stated above, and on the 
other the best friends of the seminary will 
look upon the loss of the professor as “a 
needless sacrifice, a stigma upon the semi- 
nary’s history, a blight upon the Southern 
Baptists, and as prosecuted in the Romanist 
spirit of persecution.” It affirms that four 
great Baptist Church historians’ have taken 
the same historical position, namely, New- 
man in Canada, Dr. Rauschenbusch in ‘Ger- 
many, Dr. Vedder and Dr. Whitsitt, while no 
one of these has been attacked except the 
last. It declares that Dr. Whitsitt’s resigna- 
tion was given contrary to his own best 
judgment, and at the request of those who 
hoped that it would bring peace.  Inas- 
much as there is no prospect of peace as a 
result the question has narrowed down to 
one as to whether the seminary shall be de- 
livered over to men who do not believe in it. 


....-Lthe fast day proclamation of Gov- 
ernor Rollins of New Hampshire has called 
a good deal of attention afresh to the con- 
dition of the churches in the rural dis- 
tricts of that State and of New England. 
Perhaps the best means of comparison based 
on a single denomination will be by examin- 
ing the statistics of the Congregational Year 
Book for 1854, the first that was issued. 
Forty-five years ago the Congregationalists 
reported 183 churches in New Hampshire, 
with 19,566 members, omitting four Presby- 
terian churches that were included. The 
Year Book for 1898 reported 192 churches, 
with 20,419 members, a gain of 9 churches 
and 853 members. But during these forty- 
five years there have been organized 28 new 
Congregational churches in New Hampshire, 
which ‘implies that at least 19 have gone out 
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of existence, and these were probably mostly 
in the rural districts. In the Year Book for 
1854 there are a number of churches included 
which are marked vacant or have a very 
small number of members, but it is not no- 
ticeable by comparing the membership for 
1854 with that for 1898 that the rural 
churches have generally grown smaller. In 
the Belknap Association, for example, we 
have such reductions as from 114 to 50, 7! 
to 26, 80 to 22, and 80 to 51. The increases 


have been in the cities and large towns; for. 


example, Littleton increased from 1380 to 237; 
Concord First Church, from 256 to 330; South 
Church, from 228 to 473; Lancaster, from 62 
to 273; Manchester First, 248 to 690; Second 
Church, 224 to 527. The reduction in the 
rural towns is, of course, due in part to the 
increase of the foreign and Catholic popula- 
tion. But a really valuable comparison be- 
tween the two periods cannot be made witli- 
out taking into consideration the Baptist, 
Methodist and other denominations, which in 
some places have supplanted the Congrega- 
tional churches and in other cases have dl- 
vided the strength with them. 


Biblical Research. 





A Newly Discovered Targum 


Manuscript. 
WE read in a recent number of the Jewish 
Quarterly Review that Dr. H.Barnstein has dis- 
covered in the British Museum a unique manu- 


script of the Targum Jerushalmi I. This man- 
uscript is one of great importance, and, strange 
to say, appears to have been overlooked by the 
keen German scholar. It is the only MS. of 
this Targum—the Pseudo-Jonathan—in exist- 
ence so far as Dr. Barnstein knows. In 1884 
Dr. Berliner wrote that unfortunately a critical 
edition of the two Jerusalem Targums must be 
indefinitely postponed as there existed no manu- 
script on which te base the text. And as recent- 
ly as last year Dr. Ginsburg stated that no man- 
uscript ef the Pseudo-Jonathan was to be found. 

Azaria De Rossi, writing in 1570 (‘‘ Meor 
Enajim,” Chap ix.), speaks of two manuscripts 
of this Targum which were known to him. He 
says: 

“TI have seen two complete Targums upon the 
Pentateuch, agreeing literally with each other; 
one is in the possession of the noble Foa family: 
on the fly-leaf this Targum is called the Targum 
of Jonathan ben Uzziel; the other belongs to R. 
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Samuel Kasis of Mantua, but its title is Targum 
Jerushalmi.”’ 

The Foa MS. referred to by De Rossi served 
as the basis for the first edition of the Targum, 
published in Venice in the year 1591, and we 
therefore know that the MS. in the British M»- 
seum (Add. 27,031) is not identical with the 
one which the Foa family possessed. But the 
other MS. seen by De Rossi belonged to R. 
Samuel Kasis, and on the fly-leaf of the British 
Museum MS. we find the following inscription : 

“The purchase of my money, without grudging. 
I, Santa, son of R. Kasis.”’ 

The characters are similar to those used in 
the body of the work, but the ink is a little 
blacker. Dr. Barnstein is confident of the cor- 
rectness of his identification, and if, as he 
thinks, the British Museum MS. is the one that 
De Rossi saw, then it possesses decided historic, 
besides its literary value. 

The MS. of the British Museum is remarka- 
bly well preserved ; it contains two hundred an:l 
thirty-one folios, and on the whole, after some 
practice, is not difficult to read, although some 
of the letters are scarcely distinguishable. It is 
entirely unpunctuated and is written in the pe- 
culiar and characteristic Italian hand. By the 
censor’s mark we see that it is a product of the 
sixteenth century. Some of its variations from 
the first edition based on the Foa MS. are im- 
portant, and in preparing a new edition both 
sources would have to be used, as well as a 
finely preserved MS. of the fourteenth century, 
in which a few readings from the Targum Je- 
rushalmi occur which do not always agree with 
those in Add. 27,031. Scribes’ errors in the 
Biitisn Museum MS. are rare and are usually 
corrected on the margin by a later hand; there 
are also occasional marginal notes and variant 
readings. 

Dr. Barnstein intends to publish this MS. and 
compare its readings with those of the first 
edition. His plan is to give a correct, critical 
text, similar to De Lagarde’s edition of the Tar- 
gum of the Prophets, without the addition of 
vowel-signs. This Targum was for centuries 
attributed to Jonathan ben Uzziel, the author 
of the Targum of the Prophets. But the great 
critic Zunz proved conclusively that this Tar- 
gum Jonathan was merely another and fuller 
recension of the fragmentary Targum Jerushal- 
mi II, and was of comparatively late origin, 
dating approximately from about the second 
half of the seventh century. The dialect in 
which it is written is puzzling and at times cor- 
rupt, and has been classed by Professor Dal- 
man under “ Mixed Aramaic,” since both “ Ju- 
dean ”’ and “ Galilean” forms occur in it. 





FINANCIAL. 


The National Currency. 


In a hotel at Atlantic City eleven men have 
been engaged for the last ten days in fram- 
ing a bill which will serve as the currency 
platform of the Republican party in the next 
Presidential campaign. They have declined 
to hear authorities in finance, or those who 
have become known in connection with cer- 
tain financial theories or policies. All the in- 
formation which they need is accessible in 
the form of published reports, treatises, and 
discussions, or can be drawn from their own 
experience and their knowledge of recent 
legislation: These men are politicians, rather 
than experts in national finance or banking, 
although two or three of them have been 
identified with the cause of currency reform 
or have shown ability in the public discus- 
sion of currency questions. They were se- 


lected as representative politicians—we use 


the word in its best seise—by Mr. Gros- 
venor, the chairman of the Republican cau- 
cus of the House of Representatives, who 
chose men known as partisans and exclude: 
all members of the committees by which cur- 
rency bills had been reported, in order that 
no one in this caucus committee should be 
bound by previous action in support of cer- 
tain features of a currency policy. The pur- 
pose of the movement was to procure a bill 
that would have the solid support of the 
Republican majority in the new Congress, 
and would attract, rather than repel, votes in 
the election of 1900. There may be expected. 
therefore, a bill unobjectionable from the 
point of view of the politician, rather than 
such a one as would be made by a commit- 
tee of experts in finance, familiar with the 
defects of our currency system and inclined 
to propose radical changes which it may be 
necessary to defer for a time. 

The meetings of the committee are held 
with closed doors, and there has been pub- 
lished no authoritative statement as to the 
drift of the discussion or concerning any de- 
cision which may have been reached, but 
the opinions and predictions of men ac- 


quainted with the members and familiar 
with the history and tendency of the cur- 
rency reform movement afford some grounds 
for conclusions. We may assume that the 
bill will clearly say that the gold dollar is 
the standard of the currency, and that all 
national obligations are payable in gold dol- 
lars or their equivalent. The gold dollar is 
the standard by existing law, but such a 
declaration is much to be desired. If en- 
acted, it would serve American interests 
abroad and leave no room for uncertainty at 
home in the minds of some who have been 
led by recent political campaigns to regard 
the question as an unsettled one. It would 
definitely and openly commit the Republican 
party to a principle for which undoubtediy 
it stands. We may also predict with confi- 
dence that the bill will provide for a sepa- 
rate bureau of issue and redemption in the. 
Treasury Department, and require that 
greenbacks redeemed shall be paid out again 
only in exchange for gold. The Depart- 
ment’s functicn of issuing and redeeming 
currency and of providing and guarding the 
means of redemption, should be separated 
from the other one of collecting and expend- 
ing revenue. The power to redeem should 
not be sapped by a diversion of a part of the 
redemption fund to satisfy demands for cur- 
rent expenses. The two functions should be 
confided to two distinct agencies, and the 
second should never be permitted to en- 
croach upon the first. The proposed separa- 
tion, with the requirement as to the pay- 
ment of greenbacks in exchange for gold, 
would firmly establish and protect the re- 
demption fund and prevent the depletion of 
it at any time by what has been called the 
endless chain. 

It is also probable that the committee’s 
bill will permit national banks to issue cir- 
culating notes up to the par value of their 
deposited bonds, and provide for the estab- 
lishment of banks with a capital of only 
$25,000, in small towns, but here we touch 
upon what are called the privileges of the 
national banks, and it may be that the com- - 
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mittee will deem it expedient to recommend 
no legislation concerning them. Both these 
propositions ought to be enacted, but if they 
are not acceptable to a few Republican rep- 
resentatives it would be unwise to endanger 
the whole bill by insisting upon them. It 
appears to be admitted by advocates of cui- 
rency reform that the bill will contain no 
provision for the issue of circulating notes 
by the banks upon the security of commer- 
cial assets, or for even a gradual retirement 
of the greenbacks. This does not necessarily 
indicate that the committee is opposed to 
these propositions, but rather that it. does 
not think the majority in the House would 
accept them and does believe they would 
take votes from the party in the next cam- 
paign. It is reported that a majority of the 
members see the need of an elastic currency 
and of radical reforms as to which the bill 
will be silent, but are convinced that much 
legislation which is greatly to be desired 
must be excluded from their program 
now by considerations of political expedi- 
ency. 





Financial Items. 


Henry D. Lyman, formerly Second As- 
sistant Postmaster-General and _ recently 
vice-president of the American Surety Com- 
pany, has been elected president of that com- 
pany, succeeding Walter S. Johnson, who 
resigned to become president of the State 
Trust Company. 


.... Assistant ‘Secretary of the Treasury 
Vanderlip has begun preparations to meet 
the heavy demand for small notes which is 
anticipated this autumn. The number of 
packages of notes delivered each day from 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing to the 
office of the Treasurer has heretofore been 
fifty-six, each package containing a uniform 
number of sheets. It is now proposed to in- 
crease the deliveries to sixty-four packages 
per day and to deliver more of the five-dollar 
notes. 


.... William W. Sherman will retire from 
the presidency of the National Bank of Com- 
merce on July first. For forty-one years Mr. 
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Sherman has been connected with the Bank 
of Commerce, and besides being widely 
known in the financial world, has the hearty 
respect of all who know him. The National 
Bank of Commerce has never been more 
prosperous than under the presidency of Mr. 
Sherman. Its capital is $5,000,000, and its 
undivided net profits are $3,559,100. Its de- 
posits exceed $22,000,000. 

....The American Agriculturist says that 
the agricultural indications for the United 
States show only a moderate yield of winter 
wheat. Corn will probably be planted in as 
large an area as last year, but a marked cut 
down in the area would improve the market. 
There will be a smaller acreage of oats, but 
more cotton than ever before has been 
planted. It is expected that the yield of the 
standard fruits will be moderate and the 
prices about as usual. The live stock indus- 
try is in a gratifying condition, and dairy 
stock is in great demand. 

....The . $20,000,000 payment for the 
Philippines does not seem to have affected 
very materially the condition of the Treas- 
ury or the foreign exchanges. Of course the 
cash balance will be impaired by this pay- 
ment, but will still amount to more than 
$260,000,000. The deficit at the close of 
March was $97,000,000, excluding receipts 
from the Central Pacific settlement, and a 
further deficit of $14,000,000 makes the total 
for the fiscal year $111,000,000. The esti- 
mates submitted last December by Secre- 
tary Gage put.these figures at $112,000,000. 

.... Lhe following dividends are announced: 

American Exchange National Bank, 314 per 
cent. semi-annual, payable May ist. 

....Sales of Bank and Trust Company Stocks 


during the past week were : 

BANKS, 
American Exchange.180 | Imp’t’rsand Traders’ 540% 
Broadway .............245% | Mech’n’s and Trad’rs’100 
Chemical............. 4150 | Merchants’.... .... .170% 
Citizens’............... 141 | Ninth.................. 91 
Commerce............ RR ER gee: 510 
Corn Exchange.......360 | Phenix................1154% 
Hanover...ece..cceeee 656 | Shoe and Leather....105% 

TRUST COMPANIES, 

Atlantic.......... .. 225| Standard............... 229 
Central. ..........ce.008 2006 | Title Guarantee and 
Colonial................ 429) Trust..............0.0. 300 





N. Y. Life Ins. & Trust.1421 | United States.,........ 1586 


INSURANCE. 


Industrial Life Insurance for the 
Colored Race. 


“Your article, entitled ‘A Favorable Sign,’ 
in THE INDEPENDENT of March 30th, encourages 
me to address you on a matter that I have been 
considering for some time—namely, industrial 
insurance for colored people conducted by col- 
ored persons. 

“T inclose schemes of the various forms of in- 
surance conducted by our people for themselves. 
I consider them all very defective and at the 
same time very expensive. 

“T am a colored man needing the training re- 
ferred to in your article, but desirous of doing 
an insurance business—a business conducted on 
as sound a basis as the best company in the 
world. 

“There are 13,000 colored people here. to pat- 
ronize a worthy institution. Can you help me 
to plan a business on sound principles or can 
you direct me to some one who will do it? 

“T am in earnest and can furnish satisfactory 
references as to character, .etc.” 


Life insurance is essentially an accumula- 
tion scheme, a fund being constantly created 
by the contribution of members and con- 
stantly drawn upon to meet demands mafe 


by death. The membership and the fund 
thus crumble away constantly and are con- 
stantly resupplied by new accessions; con- 
tinuance of the process is, however, a matter 
of economy, the need of the scheme being 
perpetual, but any sound organization could 
stop replacement and crumble away to the 
last without failure on any obligation. Suffi- 
cient premium charges. a sufficiently large 
and geographically wide scale, and _ suffi- 
ciently able management are indispensable 
conditions of success. 

The article mentioned in this note refers to 
the lecture course on the subject of insur- 
ance recently begun at Columbia. Such lec- 
tures would not possibly help the inquirer. 
Information on the nature of life insurance 
no more helps to do the business than a rec- 
ipe for getting wealth—i.e., buy cheap and 
sell dear—brings fortune within reach. 
Knowing how a thing should be done is not 
the same as having ability to do it. 


Our friend honestly desires to do a life in- 
surance business among the people of his 
color. He correctly views the schemes whose 
circulars. he incloses as unsound; no such 
local attempts, by persons without ability, 
resources and experience, can have any out- 
come except loss, disappointment and dis- 
trust. This is especially true of the Indus- 
trial line; that is the hardest of all to estab- 
lish and the last which should be made a 
subject of experiment. 

There is only one honest, intelligent and 
hopeful course for him, or for any one hay- 
ing the like sincere desire to engage in a 
genuine and useful life insurance business— 
he must apply to an established company 
for an agency contract. This may not be the 
advice which would most please him, but it 
is the advice we are compelled to give. In 
his case the unfortunate fact is that the com- 
panies have not, as yet, found the negroes 
desirable life risks, comparatively speaking. 
Time will doubtless modify this unfavorable 
fact, but no attempt by colored men on their 
own account can do so—such attempt can 
only aggravate it. Attempts to furnish in- 
surance to a class by that class have almost 
invariably worked badly, and if our friend 
can arrange to sell to his race the policies of 
a good Industrial already established, on the 
best terms he can get, he will do the only 
worthy thing open to him. 





Semi-Centennial of a Well- 
Known Fire Insurance 
Company. 

TuE Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company, of Springfield, Mass., was half 
a century old on the 24th of this month. 
It was founded because of the belief 
among the business men of Springfield 
that that thriving inland city ought to have 
an insurance company equipped to com- 
pete openly and fully with the companies of 
Hartford, and that the new company ought 
to be an agency company and could not be 
well and enduringly founded otherwise. Ac- 
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cordingly they started, with what would be 
a small capital now but did not then seem 
so—$150,000, which was taken mainly in 
blocks of $10,000. There was nothing not- 
able in the company’s career for the first 
dozen years. A large fire occurred in Troy 
in May of 1862, and another followed in 1866, 
when a stray Fourth of July firecracker 
caused the destruction of a considerable por- 
tion of Portland, Me. Next came the monu- 
mental fires at Chicago in 1871 and Boston 
in 1872—monumental, also, in that they placed 
a good many companies in need of epitaphs. 
But the Springfield, altho surplus disap- 
peared and even the capital was largely 
turned into deficit, was regarded as too valu- 
able to be allowed to go. The stockholders 
put their hands deep in their pockets and ac- 
cepted the situation, which rapidly improved 


as the losses were settled without compro- 


mise or discount and new business flowed in. 

Then the company commenced to grow in- 
deed, and it has gone on growing. Its capital 
stock is now ten times the original $150,000; 
its surplus over all is more than the amount 
of its present capital and its surplus as to 
policyholders is more than double the capi- 
tal, while its cash on hand alone more than 
equals the capital with which it set out. 

Four presidents from the start bring the 
line down to the present date, the present in- 
cumbent having assumed office four years 
ago. The names of the Presidents are: Ed- 
mund Freeman, ,elected April 9th, 1851; 
Dwight R. Smith, elected April 20th, 1874; 
J..N. Dunham, elected May 31st, 1880; A. J. 
Wright, elected December 7th, 1891, and A. 
W. Damon, elected April 8th, 1895. As a 
connecting link, one of the founders and 
original directors is also happily still alive 
and serving on the directorate. 

The Springfield has always been safe, care- 
ful and broad of view, and its survival for 
a half century, with a financial condition 


never better, is the best proof of its sterling 
quality. 


~ 





Insurance Items. 


AT the annual election of the New York 
Life Insurance Company last week, William 
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L. Strong, William F. Buckley, Charles 3. 
Fairchild, Oscar S. Straus and Robert J. 
Lowry were re-elected trustees, and William 
E. Ingersoll was made director-general of 
the company’s business in Hurope, with 
headquarters at Paris. Mr. Ingersoll has 
been connected with the New York Life for 
twenty-five years. 


....As an illustration of cheap insurance, 
the rates of the Scottish Provident are 
quoted. A man of 25 can secure $1,000 in- 
surance, payable at death, with profits, by 
an annual payment, during his life, of $19. 
This is low, even for British rates. 


....In the Massachusetts Legislature the 
Insurance Committee has reported to the 
House an amendment to the chapter relating 
to fraternal beneficiary organizations. This 
bill aims to strengthen reserves of such or- 
ganizations by permitting them to increase 
the reserve fund from three to five per cent. 
of the face value of the outstanding certifi- 
cates. Under the present arrangement the 
State Treasurer is trustee of securities de- 
posited for the protection of policy holders, 
but under the new bill will become simply 
the custodian of these securities, and their 
income will be placed at the disposal of the 
associations, instead of being retained by 
him. 

....The tests of the standard pipe system 
for the tall buildings in New York have been 
so successful that it is likely that the local 
underwriters will insist upon the equipment 
of all “sky scrapers ” with this form of in- 
dependent protection. At the Manhattan 
Life building the other day the Fire Depart- 
ment in a test threw a four inch column of 
water 250 feet above the street and a three- 
inch column 90 feet higher still. This would 
probably be sufficient to meet ordinary emer- 
gencies. One of the experts on this subject 
thinks there is no reason to believe that a 
single engine cannot throw an _ effective 
stream of water through 400 feet of fixed 
pipe. Of course such a plan would be a 
great improvement over present methods, as 
it is inconvenient, to say the least, to carry 
hose up twenty flights of stairs as was neces- 
sary at the Home Life fire last December. 





Pebbles—Puzzles 


Pebbles. 


SPAIN may be effete, but it isn’t everybody 
who can get twenty millions for letting go of a 
red-hot poker.—Puck. 


..-It will seem queer to Mr. Reed, at first, 
to take up the law, after having been so 
long engaged in laying it down.—Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


....‘' That’s a wise saying, ‘ Let me make the 
songs of a nation and I care not who makes its 
laws?!” * Yes, one can evade the laws, but 
one can’t get away from the songs.”—Chicago 
Record, 


“Yes, George is studying to be a chem- 
“TT didn’t suppose he had any leaning that 
“He hasn’t, but we wanted to have 
in the family who could test canned 
leveland Plain Dealer. 


ist.” 
way.” 
somebod. 
beef.”— 


- Nice Young Man (lecturing in a Sunday 
school) : “Now, is there any little boy or girl 
who would like to ask any question? Well, 
little boy, I see your hand; you needn’t snap 
your fingers. What question would you like to 
ask?” Small Boy: “ How rauch longer is this 
talkin’ going to last? ”—Tit-Bits. 


-The idea of vast concourses of people 
may be conveyed in many ways. For examples, 
speak of: The cor respondent who stood on the 
deck. of the “ Olympia” with Dewey at the bat- 
tle of Manila. The survivors of the charge of 
the Light Brigade. The youngest soldier of the 
late war. The youngest soldier of the later war. 
The first man up the hill at San Juan. The 
original McKinley man. The oldest Mason. 
The author of “ Beautiful Snow ” and of “ Cur- 
tew Shall Not Ring To-Night.”—Harper’s Ba- 
ear. 


..Mr. Choate is sometimes embarrassed by 
his own wit. An inquisitive Englishman once 
asked him as to Mr. Depew’s rank in the United 
States. “Is he a man of high station?” asked 
the Briton. ‘“ He’s a man of the Grand Central 
Station,” replied Mr. Choate, with a twinkle in 
his eye. “Aw!” said the Briton. “ Grand 
central—middle clawss, I presume?” It took 
the witty lawyer four hours to explain that his 
joke was based upon the fact that Mr. Depew, 
as president of a railroad, had his office in a 
railway station.—Harper’s Bazar. 


.-Doesn’t your papa _ ever whip you?” 
“T guess not! Hvery time he threatens to whip 
me I read him an extract from his great anti- 
imperialism speech, in which he said: ‘These 
Filipinos are like wayward children, but have 
we on that account the right to take away their 
God-given privilege to do as they please? Let 
us treat them as we would our own wayward 
children, plead with them, beseech them, but 
never coerce them with either gun or rod.’ ”— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


..C. Y. was trying hard to make 
The Kaiser understand ; 
He wept like anything to see 
That strip of German land, 
Because he feared the mailed fist 
Might get the upper hand. 
“Tf it were only British soil,” 
He said, “ It would be grand! ¥ 
“ Were we to give you Walfish Bay, 
Tho it would cost us dear, 
Do you suppose,” said Cecil Y., 
“*My line would then be clear?” 
“T doubt it,” said the Emperor, 
' ant shed a tricky so aittal seer 
Gazette. 


Puzzles. 
JONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE, 


For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send “‘ Cis Martin,” by Louise R. 
Baker. 

A MUSICAL DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


My primals and finals each name a famous 
musical composer. 

Reading across: 1, The greatest work of the 
composer who is named by my finals; 2, a kind 
of musical composition in which the composer 
named by my primals excelled; 3, a kind of 
stringed instrument; 4, harmony ; 5, an instru- 
ment used chiefly by very young and unskilled 
performers; 6, pertaining to tonality. 

L. B. FLETCHER. 


CONNECTED SQUARES. 


. 


. 
. 

. 

. 


I. Upper Square: 1, A famous garden; 2, a 
Kuropean; 3, a Biblical character; 4, a home 
for birds. 

Il. Left-hand Square: 1, Public: 2, wan; 3, 
a feminine name; 4, close. 

Ill. Right-hand Square: 1, A story; 2, the 
top; 3, a Biblical character; 4, departure. 

Lower Square: 1, A garment; 2, a Ro- 
man poet ; 3, an animal; 4, a work ‘containing 
the old mythology of Scandinavia. 
STEPHEN MOORE. 


TREES OF SCRIPTURE. 


1. “ For me to live is Christ.” 

2. “ And was transfigured before them.” 

8. “ Who shall confirm you unto the end.” 

4. “ 1] am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ.” 

5. “So Joseph died and they embalmed him.” 

6. ‘“‘ Behold the ships which are turned about 

with a very small helm.” - 

7. “The land shall be soaked with blood.” 

EDWIN WILLOUGHBY. 


CHARADE. 
Could all our sorrows be dispersed,— 
If youth for age could be reversed,— 


In short, could Eden be rehearsed, 
My last would never care my first. 


HIDDEN 


My whole wrote in eccentric style; 
You’ll guess him in a little while. 
JENNIE BETTS HARTSWICK. 


DIAMOND. 


1. In cousin; 2, the uppermost ; Hebrew 
leader at the time of the conquest - Canaan ; 
4, the surname of an American statesman ; 5, 
a flower: 6, to purchase; 7, in cousin. 


ANSWERS TO THE PUZZLES OF APRIL 13Tu. 


CHARADE.—Wallace. 

Worp-sauarn.—1, Bass; 2, area; 3, seal; 4, 
salt. 

NuMERICAL ENiIGMA.—A statue lies hid in a 
block of marble; and the art of the statuary only 
clears away the superfluous matter, and removes 
the rubbish. 

DIAMoND.—1, LP; 2, car; 3, Corea; 4, parable; 
5, rebel; 6. all: 1 E. 

Cusr.—From 1 to 2, spangle; 1 to 3, swallow; 
2 to 4, elected ; 3 to 4, worsted ; 5 to 6, players ; 
5 to 7, plaudit: 6 to 8, spouted; 7 to 8, tram 
5 to 1. pas; 6 to 2, sue; 8 to 4, did; 7 to 3, tow. 
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Personals. 


ADMIRAL DEWEY carries a watch whose 
case is of steel that was taken from the wreck 
of the “ Maine.” A manufacturer who is mak- 
ing hats that are named after him wished to 
send him one. “ He wrote to me,” said the Ad- 
miral, “asking what size 1 now wore. I told 
him the same size I wore before May 1.” 


....By a joint resolution of the Legislatuye 
the people of Wisconsin have thanked Miss 
Helen Gould for her kindness to soldiers from 
that State while they were in New York hos- 
pitals. Miss Gould is about to receive from the 
army and navy a great album containing the au- 
tographs of more than 3,000 officers and en- 
listed men as a token of their gratitude. 


....The youngest of American college presi- 
dents is John Henry MacCracken, the son of 
the chancellor of New York University, who 
has for the last three years been assistant pro- 
fessor of philosophy in that university, and was 
elected last week president of Westminster Col- 
lege, Fulton, Mo. President MacCracken is 24 
years old, and was graduated at New York Uni- 
versity in 1894 at the head of his class. 


....It was in 1635 that Roger Williams was 
banished by the General Court of Massachu- 
setts Bay. The Legislature of Massachusetts 
received last week the petition of several Baptist 
clergymen and other citizens residing in Cam- 
bridge, asking for an act revoking the sentence 
of banishment because ‘‘ Roger Williams’s doc- 
trine of religious liberty, for advocating which 
he was driven from the colony, has become the 
fundamental sentiment of Christendom.” 

....The four members of the law firm with 
which Speaker Reed is to be associated are John 
H. Simpson, son-in-law of the late George I. 
Seney, banker and _ philanthropist; Thomas 
Thacher, Yale ’71, son of the late Professor 
Thacher; William M. Barnum, Yale ’77, son 
of the late Senator Barnum, of Connecticut, a 
millionaire who was prominent in the councils 
of the Democratic party, and Philip G. Bartlett, 
Yale ‘81. 

....The Rev. John L. Dube, of Incwadi, Um- 
komas Valley, Natal, who renounced his rights 
to the chieftaincy of a Zulu tribe to become a 
Congregational minister, sailed. from New York 
for home last week, with money and materials 
collected in this country for an industrial school 
to be established in Zululand. He is grateful to 
the Americans who have contributed so gener- 
ously. “I shall tell our people,” he says, “ of 
the kindness of the white men, of their cities 
built upon cities, twenty stories high, and of their 
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machines that talk.” One -of his treasures is 
an alarm clock with which he expects to con- 
found the Zulu medicine men. 

....In giving a complimentary dinner to Sen- 
ator William P. Frye, the merchants of New 
York express their appreciation of the work of 
the chairman of the Senate’s Committee on Com- 
merce in behalf of the large appropriation for 
deepening and widening the channels of New 
York harbor. But the projected improvements, 
as was shown in THE INDEPENDENT some weeks 
ago, are not for the benefit of New York ex- 
clusively. They will serve the interests of a 
great majority of the American people,. who 
should join the commercial organizations of New 
York in expressions of gratitude to the Senator 
whose influence was exerted so persistently and 
effectively to provide for the completion of them. 

....The late Nicholas H. Cheseborough, of 
Summit, N. J., left almost his entire estate to 
religious and charitable institutions, the larg- 
est of the bequests being one of about $300,000 
for the erection and maintenance of an orphan 
asylum in Summit for Protestants exclusively. 
The will of the late Mrs. Margaret A. Kelly, 
widow of Eugene Kelly, of New York, gives 
$200,000 for the erection of a chapel for St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral and $25,000 to three Catho- 
lic institutions. The Catholic University of 
Washington receives $10,000 under the will of 
Mary Moran, of Baltimore, and the late Mary 
Dwyer, of Philadelphia, bequeathed $25,000 to 
Catholic charities in that city. The will of 
Anna §S. C. Blake, of Santa Barbara, Cal., di- 
rects that her beautiful country house shall be 
a home for invalids. For the maintenance of it 
$80,000 is set aside, and $30,000 is given to 
three hospitals. ; 

....Arthur Gluckman, a newsboy of thirteen 
years, went to the Philippines from San Fran- 
cisco with the Twentieth Infantry and was 
adopted by the regiment. In the charge upon 
the insurgents’ trenches near Pasig he ran up 
the slope with the foremost of the soldiers and 
fell with a bullet in his Jeg. When the regu- 
lars brought a blanket to cover the pale and 
suffering little fellow where he had been placed 
with the wounded, he said: “ Never mind me; 
give it to that other man. He needs it more 
than I do.” And when the surgeon approached 
he waved him away with a gesture, saying: 
“T can wait, doctor, until you get through with 
those other men.” In the arms of Dr. Dean 
Worcester, of the Philippine Commission, he was 
borne into the General Hospital at Manila, 
where at last accounts he was recovering from 
his wound. He wants to go to West Point 
when he is old enough. 
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Pox 4 
2” © the efficiency, the economy, the wis! 
* x comfort, the cleanliness of the troit Jewel “ae 
Gas Range are exemplified in a hundred different ways, 
pare is no time wasted in waitin: ao = to heat, no 


wasted while the stove is 


Detroit Jewel rv. 


is most economical because you burn seven times as much air { 
a3 you do gas; most convenient because the fire is ig 
ready; most <orifortable because it never overheats e { 
house. Saves the most work because it makes no dirt. i 
If you would know more about it, we’ll send you a ! 
ne | 








book containing a chapter of recipes free. 
DETROIT STOVE WORKS, Dctroit, Mich. Chicago, I 








THE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH 
Company guarantees every watch-move- 
ment it turns out against any defect in 
material or construction. That guaranty 
holds good the world over. One 
WALTHAM movement, the “R/VERS/DE” ° 
is within the reach of every one; it will 
keep accurate time and will last a lifetime 
Any retail dealer will supply this 
movement in any quality of case desired 
either for ladies or gentlemen 


For sale by all retail jewelers 


“ The Perfected American Watch,” an illustrated book of interesting 
information about watches, sent free on request. 


AMERICAN WaLTHAM Watcn Co., WALTHAM, MASS. 


O00 Dress Stield| coon LAMIPS 


is the only Shield that For Cottage, Club, Charch, Wedding Gifts. 
contains no rubber. (Poor Lamps are not cheap at any price.) 


Absolutely Impervious, Miller Lamps are Perfect; 
Absolutely Odorless. Delightful and Safe to use, Beautiful. 
See them. If not for sale by Lamp Dealers we make 


Every pair them to sell. Write for circular, 
pees EDWARD MILLER & CO. {iecisscaisa: 


Ask your dealer for 98 & 30 W. Broadway, bet, Park Pl. and Barclay St., N.Y. 
them, or send 25 cents §@Short walk from Brooklyn Bridge or Jersey Ferries, 


for sample pair. 


ING ITS QUALITIES. 
== CTEINWAY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand Pianos in 

mater pail prieg. Don't Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or on installments a large 

advice and prices. assortment of nearly new STEIN WAY Grand, Upright and Square 

tor . Shi; trial. Pianos, all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second-hand 
. Dealers su . 62-page cat. free, Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low figures. 


Pemeivorinctniacr’ <lsimante in New York. Legalsearch | STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 East 14th Street, 














estates and le 
TTO KEMPNER, Lawyer, 94 Wo uilding, N. Y. NEW, YORK. 
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Quick Relief, Sure Relief. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches 


For Coughs and Golds. 


Observe Fac-Simiie 


imi on wrapper of 
Signature of Aad a te every box. 





Some of the most famous 
Ji_d@m Amateur Photographers in 


VME the world use the Goerz 
‘im VieWe Double Anastigmat Lens, 

} nS peer ne an ae 

yi of LeadingProfessionals. 

we, ah Was t “depth of focus, 


covering power, 

a beautiful definition. 

With a “Goerz”’ you can do the very finest 
work. Your camera should be equipped 
with one. For sale by all dealers, or write to 


C. P. Goer3, 
52 EB. Union Sq., Hew Work. 


Head Offices: BERLIN- FRIEDENAU. 








GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE) & 
Dy OF 16.600 FRANCS A PARIS |\f 


| endorsed by the Medical Profession of the 
‘s Worldasthe Best TonicforConvalescents 
} trom Yellow Fever, Typhoid Fever 
} and All Malarial Troubles; it in- 
creases the Appetite, strengthens the 
Nerves and builds up the entire System. 
Paris: 2:2 Rue Drouot 
N. Y.: E. FoueEra & Co., 26-30 N. William St, 
— ——J 








Blend most softly and 
tM m play most effectively over 
wu 4 festive scene ges thrown 
y waxen candles. 

fy "are sad that oe 
beauty that gives the 
finished Sant tothe drawing 
room or dining room, is the 
mellow glow of 


y, SSANQUE, 


ax in ma 


Sold in all colors and shades 
to harmonize with any interior 
hangings or decorations. 

Manufactured by 


STANDARD OIL co. 
For sale everywhere. 














PRACTICAL | farmers have dem- 








onstrated by comparative test the 
high crop-producing value of 


ANIMAL BONE 
DARLING'S ‘Fertitizers 
They meet all requirements of field 


and garden crops and 


L. B. DARLING are the most 





FERTILIZER CO., 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


ECONOMICAL 

















PERFECTION alk 
j MATTRESSES. 


Pillows, Cushions, 


, Hunting, 
Yachting, or Out- 
ings of every kind. 

Thousands in use. 


CaTALOGUE FREE. 


Mechanical 
Fabric Co., 


Providence, R. 1. 
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Where's the Pearline 


when you're bathing? Have it on hand. 
You don’t know what an ordinary home 
bath can be as a freshener and _ bright- 
ener, as well as a cleanser, till you use 
Pearline in it. 
Try this once and see how much bet- 
ter it is than soap. 
A great many people tell .us that a soak 
in Pearline and water helps a and 
eases aching feet. 


WQa SSF E24 9-4 PPO 


OT cErTURY 








ona dae (899 Boat ale 


Hear ants 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILi 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. it 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
LARKIN SOA Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 
The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN THE INDEPENDENT, MARCH 30TH. 


THE WHALEBONE 
- ROAD WAGON. 


Pneumatic Tabet 


are superior to the old forms in Comfort, Draft, Strength, Sta- 
bility and every minor quality as well. They are not the out- 
come of a fad, but make a distinct and permanent advance in 
the carriage building art. We are the pioneers and largest 
producers in this field, but confine our line of finished carriages to 
the very highest type and grade. Send for engravings. 
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S. R. BAILEY & CO., Amesbury, Mass. 
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aU cannot attord to take chances 

in painting when, by exercising a 

little care and common sense, the 

use of mixtures of unknown composition 
and questionable value can be avoided and 
the best materials (and, as you will find, by 


far the cheapest) can be obtained. 
SOUTHERN 


SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI and Pure Linseed Oil. The brands named 
RED SEAL i x _ 
emenie in margin are genuine. 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS co 
MORLEY phia. 


Jame 


da seapcyrenrcergerenreererrenrsarserss ngareossapenrsenenney ieee 


The best materials are Pure White Lead 


ghd? doe 


tr7 
. 4 





By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
FREE any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; aiso 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint, 


EPSodSoreersorsersorsodsopceree rte! 


Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 Wilhkam St., New York. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS 


. 
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Rouse-Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, « 


e Qrockery, China and Glassware. ‘ 
Kitchen and Laundry he tas and Utensils; Pantry, Bath, Cel Print Goods 


lar and Stable Furnishings ; Cleaning and Polishing Materials ; 
PVedar’ and Campbor Wood Chests; Portable Bathing ° fi 
Broviks; Sick oom, Nursery and Mospfeal eq ‘ose: 
uisives A Aftemoon Tea Kettles, Co ee Me- ; , member that Simpson’s 

: iets .are the best made. For 

carefully packed and delivered to any seacion withia 100 tallos variety and beauty of 
sania iat design they surpass all 
130 and 132 West 42d Street, others, and they retain 
BETWEEN 6TH AVE. AND BROADWAY, all their original bright- 

NEW YORK. ness, no matter how 


often they are washed. 





The Name 
William Simpson & Sons 
On the Ticket 





is a guarantee of the high- 
est standard of quality, 
color and finish, whether 
in calico or fine prints. 
Medal and Diploma, Chicago, 1893 


Is the standard by which good Shoes have been judged the past When Buying Always Ask for 
thirty years. Our aim is to furnish families with a First Class 


Shoe at reasonable price. We cater for family Trade, and assure 4 
ao =, patronize us that they will find a Burt Shoe the cheap- SIMPSON s GOODS. 
D end. 
THE BURT SHOe co. 
Fulton and Hoyt Street, reoklyn, N. Ye 
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TAPESTRY PAINTINGS. 


2,000 Tapestry Paintings to choose from. 
30 Artists employed, including Gold Medalists 
of the Paris Salon. 


WHEN in New York don’t fail to call and see these paintings. You will be 
welcomed. Make this place a point of interest. We rent Tapestry 
Paintings. Send 25 cents for Compendium of 140 Studies. 


Artistic Home Decorations 


WE can show you effects Never before thought of, and at moderate prices, too. 


WHY have your house decorated and painted by inferior workmen when you can have it done by skilled 
workmen—by artists—for the same price ? 


nae eee 


angengorsererrsere) fereeseyrcer29ye 
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Write for Color Schemes, Designs, Estimates. 
ARTISTS SENT TO ALL, PARTS OF THE WORLD to execute every sort 
of Decorating and Painting. We are educating the country in Color Harmony. 


Wall Paper, Stained Glass, Relief, Furniture, 
Carpets, Parquetry Tiles, Window Shades, 
Art Hangings, Draperies, Etc. : 


New styles, designed by gold medal artists. From 10 cents per roll up. Send 
Wall P apers. 50 cents to prepay expressage on large sample books and drapery. A quantity 
of last year’s paper, $1 and $2 per roll. Will include drapery samples in package. See our Antique 
Metallic, French, Pressed Silks, and Lida effects in special colors to match all kinds of woodwork, 


carpets and draperies. Have 500 different wall hangings with draperies specially made at our Broom- 
head Mills, Paterson, N, J., to match. 


We have Draperies to match all wall papers from 15 centsa yard up Thisisa 
Dr aper ies. very important feature to attain the acme of artistic excellence in decuration, No 
matter how much or how little you want to spend you must have harmony of form and colorings. Write 
us for samples. Special Silk Draperies made at our Broomhead Mills, Paterson, N. J. “Encourage 
Home Industry! Write us for samples ! 


. We manufacture Tapestry Materials. Superior to foreign goods and 
Tapestry Materials. half the price. Book of Samples, to cents. Send $1.50 for trial 
order, for 2 yards of 50 inch wide No. 6 goods, worth $3.00. 


. ’ The art book of the century. 200 royal quarto pages, 
Manual of Art Decorations. filled with full-page colored illustrations of modern 


home interiors and studies, Price, $2. If you want to be up in decoration send $2 for this book ; 
worth $50. 
School Six 3-hour tapestry painting lessons, in studio, $5. Complete written instructions by mail, 
* $1. Tapestry paintings rented ; full-size drawings, paints, brushes, etc , supplied. No- 
where, Paris not excepted, are such advantages offered pupils. New catalogue of 125 studies, 25 cents. 
Send $1 for complete instructions in tapestry painting and compendium of 140 studies. 
s ry Over too new styles for wall coverings, at 25 cents per 
Gobelin Printed Burlaps. yard, 35 inches wide, thus costing the same as wall 
paper at $1 per roll, 240 kinds of Japanese Lida leather papers, at $2 per roll. 
® Grecian, Russian, Venetian, Brazilian Roman, Rococo, Dres- 
Gobelin Art Dr apery. den, Festoon College St:ipe, Marie Antoinette, Indian, Calcutta, 
Bombay, Delft, Soudan, from 10 cents a yard to 75 cents. 


la order that we may introduce this line of New Art Goods, we will send one yard each of 50 different 
kinds of our most choice patterns for $7.50. 


SOHN F. DOUTHITT, 
% American Tapestry Decorative Co., 286 Fifth Ave., Near 30th St., New York. 
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No sense in doing without 
Macbeth lamp-chimneys ;- but 
get the right chimney. The 
Index tells. 

There’s money in it. 

Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


YOUR WIFE and COATES . 
+++ CLIPPERS 


A combination that cannot be 
beat. Keeps you and the boys 
neat and saves money. Clip the 
boy’s hair. Clip your beard. 

Ask your Hardware dealers for ‘‘ Easy 


Running Ball Bearing,’ and have 
** Coates Easy Running.’’ 





no other, Stam 
Illustrated Cir 


COATES CLIPPER MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. 


READING NOTICES. 


GETTYSBURG, LURAY, AND WASHINGTON. 
Personally-Conducted Tour via Pennsayl- 
vania Railroad. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has arranged for a 
five-day Personally-Conducted Tour to Gettysburg, Luray, 
and Washington on May6. A full day will be spent at Gettys- 
burg, three hours at Luray, affording ample time to make the 
tour of the wonderful caverns, and two s at Washington. 

The party bw oe the nS —_ of the al 

8 enced tourist nts. c ron, whose 
taal cicige will bo emadsatead ladies, wi accom- 
the party throughout. Round-trip tickets, including 
rtation for the round trip, hotel accommodations at 
Gettysburg and carriage drive over the battlefield, luncheon, 
er, and admission to the Luray Caverns, luncheon 
transfer. and hotel accommodations at Washington, an 
dinner going and supper returning. at Broad Street Station 
in connection with tickets from Trenton and points east 
thereof, will be sold at the extremely low rate of $25 from 
New York, $24 from Trenton, $22 from Philadelphia, and pro- 
portionate rates from other points. : 

For itineraries and full information apply to ticket mts ; 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York ; 789 Broad Street. 
Newark, N. J.; or address . W. Boyd, Assistant Genera! 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.—Adv. 








The Omo Dress shields. 

As a testimony to the excellence of the Omo Dress Shield, 
we print the following letter, one of many received by the- 
Omo Manufacturing Company of Middletown, Conn. : 

210 Firth AVENUE, MapIson SquaRE, NEw York Cry. 
Tue Omo Mra. Co., 
Gentlemen : - We beg to state that it affords us very much 
pleasure to testify to the merits of your shields; they have 
iven us every satisfaction; we have , roved them to be all 
t they have been represented to be, and without exception 
they have found great favor with our numerous clientele. 
e trust this testimony may be of service to you. and we 
remain, Yours faithfully. DFERN. 


The Blickensderfer Typewriter Company. 

The Blickensderfer Manufacturing Co., whose office is in 
this city, have lately moved from 182 way to 325 Broad- 
way, where they will occupy large and spacious quarters. 
The factory is at Stamford, Conn. 


FINANCIAL. 
WHSTHRIN 


MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E GIBSON. 45 Milk St.. Boston, Mass 


Defaulted Mortgages ®0UGHT FoR CASH. 


and Western Lands s, kK. HUMPHREY, 
640 EXCHANGE BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 

















Or send for 





VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and Other 
Investment Securities. 
Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 
Deposits received and interest allowed on balances subject to 
drafts at sigh 
All securities at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 


listed 
imore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 
High-class Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 


delivery. 
NASSAU and. PINE STS.. N V 27 STATE ST. BOSTON. 


United States Trust Company, 


45 & 47 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 
$ 12,000,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys pafd into Court, 
and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five days’ 
notice, and will be entitled to interest at such rates as may be 
agreed upon. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, Religious 
and Benevolent Institutions and individuals will find this Com- 
pany a convenient depository for money. 

Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILuis JAMES, Vice-Pres. 

JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice- Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. ; 
Louis G. HAMPTON, 48sistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
. D. SLOANE, 


Gustav H. ScHwaB, 
FRANK LYMAN, 
GEORGE F. VIETOR, 
Wa. WALDORF ASTOR, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 

JOHN J. PHELPS, 
DANIEL LoRD, 

Joun 8S. KENNEDY, 








SAMUEL SLOAN, 

D. WILLIs JAMES, 

JouN A. STEWART, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COOPER, 

W. BaYARD CUTTING, 
CHARLEs 8. SMITH, 
Wu. ROCKEFELLER, 
ALEXANDER E. ORR. 
WILuiiaM H. Macy, JR., 





. O. MILL, 
Lrwis Cass LEDYARD. 


DOUGLAS & JONES, 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 
ESTABLISHED 1886. 


24 Broad Street, New York City 


STOCKS AND BONDS BOUGHT AND SOLD 
FOR CASH AND CARRIED ON MARGIN. 








We pay cash for 


WESTERN MORTGAGES 


and WESTERN PROPERTY, 
or take charge of same on reasonable terms. 
A. C. WILCOX & CO., 
332 Drexel Building. Philadelphia. Pa. 


We Own, Offer and Recommend for Investment, 


75,000 first mortgage 6% Gold, 15 year Bonds, 
interest payable March and September, at the 
State Trust Co., due1912. Price 101 and in- 


terest. 
BOODY, McLELLAN & Cco., 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange, 57 Broadway, New York. 
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Chicago, Peoria. and St. Louls Rail- 
road Go. of Illinois, 
REORGANIZATION. 


2 Pind STREET, } 
New York, April 11, 1899. 


0 THE HOLDERS OF: 
First Mortgage Gold Bonds, 
Second Mortgage Income Bonds, 
Preferred Stoch, and 
Common Steck 
of the Chicago, Peoria and St. Leuis Railroad 
Company et Illinois. 


At the request and under the appointment of the 
holders of more than a majority in amount of the 
First Mortgage Bonds, Preferred Stock and Common 
Stock and of the holders of a large amount of the Second 
Mortgage Income Bonds, the undersigned have con- 
sented to act as the Committee on Reorganization of the 
affairs of the above-mentioned Railroad Company, under 
ag — ana Ageement of Reorganization dated April 
i, 

As a part of such Reorganization it is provided by the 
Plan and Agreement that the railroad. equipment and 
property of the St. Louis, Chicago and St. Paul Railway 
Company of Illinois also shail be acquired upon the basis 
set forth in the Plan, and be united with the railroad of 
the Chicago. Peoriu and St. Louis Railroad Company 
of Minois into a single system and ownership, under the 
name of the St. Louis and Peoria Railway Company, thus 
establishing a through line between St Louis and Peoria. 

Holders of above described securities are invited to 
become parties to the Plan .nd Agreement by depositing 
their securities thereunder with the Atlantic Trust Com- 

pay of New York, Pepositary. 39 William Street. New 

ork City. ON OR BEFORE MAY 8TH, 1899, Certificates 
of Stock to be duly indorsed to the Reorganization Com- 
mittee, and stamped. 


Tiust Company negotiable receipts will be issued for 
securities deposited. 


Copies of the Pian and Agreement may be obtained ut 
the office of the Depositary and the Reorganization 


Committee. 
THOMAS CARMICHAEL, Chairman. 
CHARLES F. DEAN, 
EDWARD H. LADD. Jr., 
Reorganization Committee. 
SULLIVAN & CROMWELL, Counsel. 





EDWARD E. POOR, President; STUYVESANT FISH, Vice- 
President; RICHARD DELAFIELD, Vice-President. GEO. 8, 
HICKOK, Cashier; EDW.J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


jeseecces 


Extension Safety Vaults for the Convenience ot 
Depositers and Investers. 
Entrance only through the Bank. 


DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George S. 
Hart, Charles Sternbach, Charles Sc: rd G. Hoyt, Ed 
ward E. Poor, W. Rockhill Potts, A 

field, Francis R. A’ 
George Frederick 





etor. 


R. L. DAY & CO. 
BANKERS. 


| Broad St., New York. 40 Water St., Boston. 


Commission Orders Executed 
in Both Markets. ... 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 








THE MIDDLESEX 
1898 





1875 BANKING COMPANY 





MIDDLETOWN, CORN. 
Assets. ......seee0-+++++++s+ $8,000,000 


Offers g per ceat. Debentures, secured by deposits of rst 
mortgages Supervised by Banking Departments of Con- 
necticut, New York and Maine. CONNECTICUT TRUS- 
TBES, EXECUTORS, ETC., ARB PERMITTED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


Government 4° 


Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds ot Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 


EMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS FURNISHED 
vOR THE PURCHASE, SALE, OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE 


—r * LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
31 NASSAU 8T.(Bank of Commerce Building), N. Y. 


DIVIDENDS. 


NEW YORK SECURITY & TRUST CO, 
44 and 446 WALL STREET, 
New York Ciry, April 5, 1899. 


The Board of Trustees of this Compan: 
sn ee ee of wives (5) PER % 

St of the Company, able 

recera at the clos ~=y4 the Transfer 27, 1899. 


OSBURN W. BRIGHT, Secretary. 














Exch National Bank. 
At a meeting of the Board 0 rectors, he 1s day, @ 
of THREE D ONE-HALF (8%) PER CENT. on the capital 
stock was declared, ynry May let proximo. 
Transfer books will close this day and reopen May 7th proximo, 
& EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 


ELECTIONS AND MEETINGS. 


The Bank of America. 
New York, April 2ist, 1899. 

The annual election of Directors and Inspectors of Election of 
this Bank will be held at tne banking house on Monday. May 

be bog polls will be opened at 1 o’clock p. m., and will close a 

o’clock p. m. 

The transfer books will be closed from Age 2th to May 2d, 

W. M. BENNET, Cashier. 














INSURANCE. 
1899 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 


HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
93% , 
Massachusetts Laws protect the pas ae itsts i 


New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 





1851 


~ 
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A POLICY nue 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 


It affords immediate and absolute protection to the family 
and the estate: 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against the hour 
of greatest trial. 

The Washington pays Endowments and death claims 
promptly, and loans motey to its policy-holders. 

Its Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guar- 
antees, is unsurpassed. 

[f you want a policy for which you will pay about half the 
premium on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washington’s 
Interchangeable-Term policy. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 


Provident Savings Life, 
E. W. SCOTT, President. 





346 Broadway, New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to ac- 
tive business men. Permanent, giving a large 
amount of indemnity for the family; ¢emforary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in speculative operations, It 


specially provides for practical wants. 


1899 FIRE INSURANCE 1899 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT. 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, pol 


Capital Stock, all cash 
Re-Insurance Reserve 

Unsettled Losses and other claims. 
Be I. ccnp 000560090 :c00ccnte 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1899.. sec bea #8 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 


a. RICHARDS Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 
STLLLMAN. Assistant Secretarv. 








908 99 
SG 358 33 
973 





Unmarried Women. 


There are hundreds of business women in this coun- 
try who are earning their own livelihood. Every one of 
these should have, preferably, an endowment policy of 
life insurance made payable at about from forty to fifty 
years of age, by means of which she will be sure of hav- 
ing the comforts and necessaries of life to which she is 
entitled, TH METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE Co, 
of New York furnishes its descriptive literature to any 
address, 





THE 


United States Life Insurance aCe. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
All — now issued by this Company contain the following 


ss Alter one year from the date of peer the ability of 
the Company under this policy shall not be disputed.’” 
nn 1898 the Company made material increase in in- 
e, assets and surplus, and can thus claim a substantial 
ome yh the most important elements of safety and progress. 
All Death Claims paid WITHOUT DISCOUNT as soon as 
satisfactory proofs have been received. 


Active and successful Agents s reee ie epreeent this Com 
any, may communicate th Ri a 3a Vice- 
resident, at the Home Office, 261 any eg New York. 


OFFICERS. 









































THUR C. 
SOHN EOMUNN 
FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


soni G. WILLIAMS........ ah fase ee Prest. Chem. Nat. mex 
E. H. PERKINS JB 
JAMES R. PLUM 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPARY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1899. 
$14,713,892 96 
LIABILITIES 13,245,410 00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $1,468,488 06 
Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guarantee? 
by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 


C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


THE 
BERKSHIRE LIFE 
Insurance Company 


Pittsfield, - Massachusetts 


INCORPORATED 1851 


e definite surrender values in cash, or paid-up insurance, 

guaranteed by the. BANG ACH USETTS NON- oRrsit: 
accordance with all policies 
BERKSHIRE are issued, the solid financial condition of CA 
pany, its large surplus, its handsome dividends, its liberal policies, 
and its promptness 1 all ey e claims, make the 
BERKSHIRE a most dei ony the policyholder and 
the agent. For circulars sand rates ad: 
GEORGE W. ENGLISH 


General Agent and Manager for New York and New Jersey 
253 Broadway, cor. Murray St., NEW YORK 
WE All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
PAY wish to know the truth, send for 
POST. ‘‘ How and Why,”’ issued by the 
AGE. 





ASSETS 














PENN Mutual LIFE, 921-3-5 


Chestnut Street, Phila.  ,G=™z® 
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FIRE INSURANCE. 


Every ConTINENTAL policy is issued 
under the “ Safety Fund Law ” of the 
State of New York, and all policy 
holders obtain the additional security 
provided by that law. A CoNnTINENTAL 
policy is “ Conflagration Proof.” 


RENT INSURANCE. 


A lease is usually terminated by a 
partial or total destruction of the 
building by fire. The owner not only 
suffers loss on the building, but also 
on rents. At small cost you can in- 
sure against such loss, Ask for Con- 
TINENTAL rent circular. 


TORNADO INSURANCE. 


Any Insurance broker. Agents everywhere. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 


46 Cedar Street, New York. 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ills, 


‘¢Insure in an American Company.”’ 





New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


Post Office Square, - - 


ASSETS Dec. 31, 1898 - + - 
LIABILITIES 


Boston, Mass. 


$28,109,073.59 
25,816,738.19 
$2,292,335.40 

All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

ANNUAL CAsH distributions are paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 


up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 


Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on a ti 
the Company's Office. y ag pplication to 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, 
President. 
S F TRULL, 
Secretary. 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, 
Vice-President. 
WM. B. TURNER, 
Asst. Sec’y. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 
: PHILADELPHIA. 
= Eighty-Ninth 
Annual Statement 





vd TCAD URAL. «oss -sesereess ses caas 
eerre fae anmasse 000 coesce sees 
Surplus over all Liabilities. eet eatin 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1899 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


coerce Besess 


IDE, 
President. 

WM. M. ST. JOHN, 
Vice-President. 

ELLIS W. GLADWIN, 

Secretary. 
WM. A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 
F. W. CHAPIN, 


Medical Director. 


GEORGE E. 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
P. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President, 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION, Ltd., of London. 


The Oldest and Strongest Liability Insurance Com- 
pany in the World. 


Elevator Insurance, Liability Insurance of all Kinds, Gen- 
eral Accident Insurance, Fidelity Bonds. 

This company hashad many more years’ experience in Liability 
business thaa auy other company. 

It conducts its busi at a lower ratio of expense than any other 
company 

It will continue to give policy-holders the same thorough care and 
permanent protection which have given it its high reputation in 
the past. 








S. STANLEY BROWN, General Manager, London. 
APPLETON & DANA, U. S. Managers and Attorneys. 





Dwight, Smith & Lillie, Gen’! Agts., No. 51 Cedar St., N.Y. 
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STRONGEST IN THE WORLD 











TOO | 
TRUE. 


“A woman receives lots of comfort 
when she gets her husband's life in- 
¢urance, but after she has lost it by 
foolish investments she seems to miss 
him and mourn for him more than 
ever.” —Atchison Globe. 

The above bright paragraph is more a 
truism than a joke. 


It is astonishing how many women who 
are left in comfortable circumstances by their 
husbands lose all by foolish and ill advised 
investments. Most men realize that they 
should carry assurance to protect their fam- 
ilies. Few men, however, worry as to 
whether this protection will be permanent. 

For men who wish to provide a fixed in- 
come for the permanent protection of wife 
or other dependent, the Continuous Instal- 
ment policy of the Equitable furnishes 
the best and most economical method of ac- 
complishing that purpose. Such a policy 
enables one to leave his family a sum of 
money in such a shape that it cannot be lost, 
squandered or otherwise wasted. In other 
words, this policy enables a man to instantly 
provide financial protection for his family, 
in case of his death, and also enables him 
to have this protection continued for many 
years, 

By means of Ordinary Life assurance, you 
can make provision that your family may 
be able to live comfortably for many years ; 
by means of the Continuous Instalment 
ayy you can provide that they must so 
ive, 

The receipt of the following coupon will 
secure to you fuller particulars of this policy. 


s 


THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 


120 Broadway, New York. 


1 shall be glad to receive copies of your latest 
publication, together with a calculation illustrat- 
ing the advantages of one of your Continuous 
Instalment policies guaranteeing an income 


5 eb AI . annually, 
Ageef Asriied: ses years 
Age of Beneficiary... ..ccccecevees + years. 
“ole se P EET PEELE SBE ies s eee 
ISS snd she enbins no eee RSs Su 


e 8 6 > ©: © 26. 6.0 6 © 0.86 =~ Ze & OFS @ Sele 2 © 














THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY 

















- -- OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC... 


Mutual Insurance Company 


NEw YORK, January 24, 1899. 


The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its affairs on 
the 3ist of December, 1898 : 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st Jan- 


uary, 1898, to 3lst December. 1898 . . $3,056,555 08 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
January, 1898 . “Steed Dh F slashes vale ® 1,238,340 83 


Total Marine Premiums ... . , . - $4:204,895 91 


Premiums markeé off from Ist January, 
1898, to dist December, 1898. . . 


Losses paid during the same 
period (less salvages, etc.) $1,507,505 36 


Returns of Premiums 
and expenses $659,421 05 


$3,327+340 07 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York Stock : 
City Banks and other Stocks .. . . $7,437,039 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise . 1,167,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


estimated at ... . : . 2. 2-2 es e 899,931 65 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable . . 956,161 43 
Cash in the hands of European Bankers to 

pay losses under policies payable in 

foreign countries . .... 6 ess 229,793 36 
Cash tn -t0ink Se sk te et oe 8 184,997 78 


Amount .. . . $10,874,923 22 


Six per cent. interest on the outstunding certificates of 
protits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after 'l'uesday, the seventh of Feb- 
ruary next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 189% will be 
redeemed and puid to the holders thereof or their legal 
mang ph on and after Tuesday, the seventh of 
February next, from which date all interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 3lst 

mber, 1898, for which certificates will be issued on 
and atter Tuesday, the second of May next. 


By order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPTIAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, JOHN D, HEWLETT, 
JOSEPH AGOSTINI, CHARLES D. LEVERICA, 
VERNON H. BROW LEAN R . 
WALDRON P, BruwWwN, W. H. H. MOORE, 
WILLIAM B. BOULTON, CHARLES H, MARSHALL 
FRANCIS M. BACON, GEORGE H. MACY, 
GEORGE COPPELL, LEVI P. 

SEPH H. CHAPMAN, FREDERIC A PARSONS, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST GEORGE W. QUINTARD, 

LLIAM E, DODGE, JOHN L . 
EVERsTT AR, A. A. RAV. 
EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, N. DENTO I 
HORACE.GRAY, AWRENCE TURNURE, 
ANSON W. HARD GUSTAV H. SCH 
CLIFFORD A. HAND, WILLIAM CG. STURGES, 
HENRY E, HAWLEY, WILLIAM H. WEBB. 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 

fF. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pree’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Newspaper. Entered at the New York Post Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of Subscription, payable in advance: $2.00 a year, or at that 
rate for any part of a year. Single » 5 Cents. 
Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents, Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union $1.56 a year extra. 
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FIFTY-FOURTH 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 


NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 


JOHN A. [IcCALL, 


BALANCE SHEET, JANUARY 1ST, 1899. 


President. 





ASSETS. 





United Sta State, City, County and other Tanés 
(cost Value $ a oad JF meartet ee Dec, 31, 1898... $121,579,619 
Bonds and Mortgages (777 first liens)...................-+ ,002, 758 
Real Estate (68 pieces, Tneludine ri2 Nitice vere ings)... 16,539,000 
Deposits in Trust Companies and Banks, at interest 434,786 
Loans to Ee at ee on their policies as ew 
(legal value thereof, $16,000,000)...............:++.- 9,818,600 
Loans on Stocks and Bonds market value, $9,229,702)... 7,390,845 
Stocks of Banks, Trust Companies, &c. ($4,533, 086 cost 
value), rket value, Dec, 31, 1898..... ......sssseeeees 6,950,831 
Premiums in transit, reserve charged in Liabilities. . 2,280,188 
Quarterly and Semi-Annual miums not yet due, re- 
serve Charged in ae wes iceeg coke oo68bae 2,087,274 
Interest and Rents due and accrued.. 1,440,487 
Premium Notes on policies” a force ‘egal value of 
policies, $2,500,000. ........... abegevespibncts scaukb bap en’ 1,820,423 
TOTAL ASSETS. ...............ccccees $215,944,811 


LIABILITIES. 


Poley Reserve fer corte of New 





dhe dvephcles 175,710 
All ner Liabilities : perolion C Claims, An- ‘ - 
nuities, Endowments c., awaiting 
presentment for ayment hn ddo seeds 2,358,383—$178,068,683 
Additional Poli oy, Reserve voi- 
unterily set aside by the Com- oman 
eruig Reserved unds volun- Sats 
ar e me- 
teeter gb oles 26,414,284 
Other Funds or all other con- 
tingencies ............-.-... .. 8,623,319 37,876,179 
TOTAL LIABILITIES.................... $215,944,811 











EXPENDITURES, 1898. 








CASH ninsseet 1898. 
New Premiums........ Kubivennpenanas Pistendsped me 115 
Kenewal Premiums. ..........0..0+ coceste eerccee 27,987,933 
TOTAL PREMIUMSG............ e000 oe cones s « $30,032,648 
interest on: 
BOORS,.. .cccrecaconigechbprse+dnsescoccspsaga $5,740,819 
Moregemeee, Oy 337 *. $8088. BER A eT »940,' 
Loans to Policy-holders, secured by re- 
serves On policies. ........-....ceeees ee 628,638 
Other Securities. ...........ccccccccscccsces 391,35: 
Rents TROREEa rc ctbcwn cheese eveededsdpecesses os 875,741 
Dividends On Stocks, ............esceceeee: coeeee 221,780 
TOTAL, INTEREST, RENTS, &c &e. Kecee. 9,799.268 
TOTAL INCOME........ $45,431,916 


Paid for Losses, Endowments and Annuities...... $15,390,978 

Paid for Dividends and Surrender Values...... 6,128,888 
Commemnees 4 8,320,904 83) on New Business of 
edical F Examiners’ phan and In- 

spection sot Risks $449,428)..... Vivecalepoigunabice 3,770,382 
Home and Branch ee Expenses, Taxes, Adver- 
—a Equipment Account, Telegra ‘ost- 

‘ommissions on $791,927 701. 451 of Old Basiness 

ond Miscellaneous Expenditures. ............00.08 5,208,754 
Balance—Excess aimee, over Expen- 

ditures for year......... ae | gackstatats a 14,932,964 

TOTAL EXPENDITURES........ ....... $45,431,916 





INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 


ON THE BASIS OF PAID-FOR BUSINESS ONLY. 











NUMBER OF POLICIES. AMOUNT. 
In Force, December 31, 1897 t 020,925 j 
New Insurance Paid-for., 1898. 73,471 152,093,369 
Old Insurances revived and 
increased, 1898.........++ 2,129,688 
TOTAL TAIRFOR?} 407,264, $1,031,243,982 
DEDUCT TERMINATIONS: 
By Death, Maturity, Sur- 
render, Expiry, &c biea¥e 83,330 87,222,862 | 
Paid-for Businessin 
Force December 
3ist, 1898........ - 373,934 $944,021,120 
Gain fem 1908... ... 5. si edew ent oo cugns 40.976 $67,000,195 
New Applications Declined in 1898 6,142 15,986,836 





COMPARISON FOR SEVEN YEARS. 
(1891-1898.) 


Dec. Sist, 1891. Dec. 3ist, 1898. Gain in Seven Years. 


Assets,.....$126,947,290 $215,944, ei $89, a9]. 621 
Mincome..... 31,864 (194 46.431 917 13,677 723 

Dividends of 

Year sarees 

Holders .... 1,260,340 2,769,432 1,499,092 

Total Pa y- 

ments of Toe 

to Poli : 

Holders.....~. 12,671,491 21,619,866 8,848,374 

Number of 

Policies in : 

OFCO..<<5- si 182,803 373,934 191,131 

Insurance 

in —, 

prgnees 

paid.. $676,689,649 $944,021,120 $368,331,471 








Certificate of Superintendent of State of New York Insurance Department. 


ALBANY, January 6th, 1899. 


I, LOUIS F. PAYN, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify that the NEW- YORK LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE’ COMPAN Y, of the City of New York, in the State uf New York, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance 


in this State. 


York, I have caused the 
Combined 1 Experience Te Table of Mortality, 
BR CERTIFY that the admitted assets are 


I FURTHER CERTIFY that, in accordance with the provisions of Section Eighty-four of the insurance law of the State of New 
Polley obligations of the said company, outstanding onthe Sist day of December i898, to be valued as per the 
at four per cent, interest, and I certify the same to be $175,710,249. 


$215 ,944,811. 


THE GENERAL LIABILITIES, $2,358,383. 


249, MAKING THE TOTAL LIABILITIES PER STATE LAW 


THE NET POLICY RESERVE, AS CALCULATED BY THIS DEPARTMENT, $175,710, 


$178,oO So 8,68 
THE ADDITIONAL POLICY RESERVE VOLUNTARILY "SET ASIDE BY THE os ee Y, 
$2,838,626. 
THE SURPLUS RESERVED FUNDS VOLUNTARILY SET ASIDE BY THE COMPANY, 


$26,414,284. 


OTHER “UNDS FOR ALL OTHER CONTINGENCIES, 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto 
day and year first above written. 





$s ,c23s3,8109. 
subscribed my name end caused my official seal to be affixed at the City of Albany, the 
BOUIS 


° ’ 
SUPERINTENDENT OF INSUEANOR, 
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O’NEILL’S. 


A GREAT SALE OF BICYCLES! 
,000 Hien Gee Wuens 4 OG 


Remember, these are ak the cheap wheels so frequently offered about town, but 


wheels that are safe to ride and up to date in every part. 


We Never Have and Never Will Sell an Ursafe Bicycle. 


The frames of these Wheels are made of the best Shelby Seamless Steel Tubing, 


flush joints and beautifully finished. The lines are identical with those of the best 99 
models. 


We Guarantee These Bicycles for the Year 1899 


to be free from bad material, bad workmanship or defects, and will replace any such 
part or parts that are brought to us. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., Sixth Ave., 20th to 21st St., N. Y. 




















Cooking 
Utensils 


If stamped 
with this 
L& G 


Trade mark 


| Medicated & 


Leaves the Skin § 
Because to each article is attached a Soft and Smooth 


chemist’s certificate, guaranteeing that it is wf ; Sample Cake mailed px 
. ' uponreceiptof- 2c. & 
free from arsenic, antimony, lead, or any feemeees §6Full-sized Cake, - 15c. 
other poisonous ingredient. ~ OERSEY. Address Dept. I 4 
- | cae THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO., emia ik 
New York, Chicago, Boston. 


Sold by all reputable dealers everywhere. 
Write for free Booklet. 




















